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TALES FOR THE TRAIN. 



OVERTON'S QUESTION. 



LONDON: 



TO THE EEADER. 



You will not find adventure in this book, but you 
will find life : and if it turns out to be, on exami- 
nation, such a life as you would like to share, we 
can but recommend you to seek it for yourself. 
It is a reflection well worthy of bemg propounded 
everywhere, that the greatest happiness is within 
the reach of all — that those ambitious of the 
highest joys can have them for nothing, and keep 
them for ever. 

Header, we wish you well, and we ask your 
attention to the following pages, which bear, per- 
haps in a way unsuspected by you, on yourself, on 
your own histoiy, on your own interests, on your 
own future ! May Gt)d bless you. 

G. R. W. 
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OVERTONES QUESTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was at the close of a hprelj summer's 
day^ some seTen years ago^ that a group of 
young people stood at the open window of a 
handsome drawing-room in the fair county 
of Kent. The day had been spent in an 
expedition to Heme Bay, and the eyening 
was one that might have been chosen as a 
representative evening of an English sum- 
mer. Behind the chalk hills the red light 
vras Btill glowing, but southwards it was 
abruptly cut off by a bank of dark and 
ominous clouds which drew the attention of 
the ladies now and then from the scene im- 
mediately before them, to speculate on tha 
^obabilities oi a tomaLest-^H^^tai- ^^^^\sa^s^ 
of the gaiden waB\>to^M5a>l VJsi^ts^^^^^*^^^^^ 
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but soothing splash of a fountain in the 
midst of the grass. Grey shadows stole 
over all the scene. The green-houses no 
longer flashed red to the setting sun, and a 
pale, ghost-like mist stole up from the 
river, and hung still and white over the 
lawn. The tree tops moved not — even the 
lithe St. Helena willow with its long curved 
arms, and drooping branches, sweeping the 
sod. The dranmig-room window thrown 
wide open let the air in, and cooled a little 
the travellers, heated with the day's sun and 
dust. 

Walter Mayne was swinging his sister 
Alice's hat round in boyish fashion, but 
Alice did not see the threatened mischief, 
as she was busily occupied in listening to 
one whose words she prized with a deep 
admiration. For Overton Hastings was not 
always there, and when he did come, he 
was not always to be had as her companion ; 
though, to tell the truth, she had no reason 
to complain of her share of his society. 
Alice loved to draw him out, with all his 
^^0 poetical tastoB, and hia ]gaBaVoii ^*^^ ^'^ 
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trne and beautifiil. She had this day been 
priyileged to sit beside him during the drive, 
and though she had not been thoroughly at 
her ease at times, she could not but own 
that there was a spell which kept her bound 
to his side as long as she could find an excuse 
for being there. 

Alice was fond of " drawing young men 
out/' as she used to say ; and there were 
but few in the neighbourhood who had not 
felt her powers. Those who had nothing 
in them, had learned to avoid Miss Mayne's 
society, as she inevitably led the conversa- 
tion to a subject which revealed their igno- 
rance or gaucherie; and those who were 
better informed courted her companionship 
for the opposite reason; and so it came 
to pass that Alice was at once the terror 
and the idol of the neighbourhood. 
^^ " Mr. Hastings, I have a question to ask 
you, which I reserved until now, as I wished 
to refer to a book ; will you come out with 
me, and let us get aom*^ ot ^Js^ ^^^ '^ss. 
before that \ssrtA. douQi cwsi^a^ xjc^j^^ ^kcS^^^^ 
can have our discumoTiVsi'*3a.^ ^s^^«^* 
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And taking np ** In Memoriam/' a ticbly 
bound copy of which lay on the table^ Alice 
tripped ont on the lawn, humming enatches 
of a song, with a voice which needed no 
cultivation to make it perfect. 

** Now, Mr. Hastings, I wanted to ask 
you what this means. Let me read it :-^ 

'* < We have but faith ; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee ; 
A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 

* Let knowledge grow from more to more ; 
But more of reverence in ns dwell ; 
Till mind and sool according well, 
Shall make one music as before.' 

I cannot help thinking those words granc 
but I have no idea what they mean." 

" Will you pardon me if I pass over y( 
question for the present, and promise ; 
on some future occasion to give it the fill 
explanation, if you need it then ? J, 
have a question to ask of you. It is a 
a book, too, but that was not the reason 
I reserved it till now, for I carry \Jaft^f 
always in znjr pocket," said 0\exto 
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ia flmtdl copy of the New Testa- 
metit. 

*^ 1 am waiting for your question : I am 
quite iready for it," said Alice. 

" Are you quite ready for it ? " asked he, 
with a meaning in his eyes and manner 
which she could not understand, "I hope 
60. This is my question — Miss Mayne, 
dre you now a follower of Him of whom 
this hook teaches V* He paused, and added 
neither explanation nor other words. 

they fell with startling abruptness on 
Alice's— the gay Alice's — ears. There was 
no mistaking the words or their meaning. 
They came striking like single notes of some 
heart-moving air upon her soul. From other 
lips she would have resented them, but she 
felt she could not now from his. 

They quivered through every nerve of her 
heart. They vibrated in her soul; and 
echoes of past days, when she had a brother 
who loved Jesus, 6ame back borne upon the 
wings of memory. ** Am I & fQlL<y«<53t ^ 
thd Lord JesuB?** T^i^b \»sXa2c^as^^^^ '^s^- 
ewer of conedeiice ^r^^***'®^^^^ '^'^ ^sssss^s^ 
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diately other thonglits came in. She did not 
like the first thought, and tried to smother 
it with arguments and perhapses. At last 
she spoke, but hung her head, and said in a 
very low voice, " I hope so." 

To her surprise, Hastings said nothing. 
He had prayed and striven with his God 
that these words might go straight home to 
Alice's heart. He had a yearning for the 
safety and well-being of that fair girl. But 
he was as wise as earnest, and he knew 
that an added word might only weaken the 
impression. So, to her surprise, he said 
nothing more. 

She was half angry with him for this. 
Had he entered on any debateable ground, 
she could, by her ready wit, have turned 
the point of his observations by some subtle 
parry ; for she had learned the art of con- 
versational fencing to perfection. So both 
walked on in utter silence. They passed 
round the garden, side by side, and paused 
beside the fountain filled with pure water, 
that all day long flashed in the s\msJmie) 
^a^ was darkening now. And ft\Sl ^iJii'Si 
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words went echoing through Alice's heart, 
and could not be got rid of, " Am I a fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus?" with her two 
answers — "No," for her conscience; and, 
" I hope so," for Overton. 

The cloud had moyed up on the breath- 
less air, as electric clouds will do, and was 
now creeping down the opposite side of the 
horizon, so that the sky was nearly covered, 
and it was very dark. 

" Had we not better go into the house ?" 
asked Alice, with some nervousness in her 
tones. As she spoke, the place was light- 
ened with a quivering and sudden blaze of 
red and green, dazzling beyond description ; 
and as it instantly darkened again, one 
moment's matchless silence was followed 
by an awful crash of thunder, breaking over 
them with utterances grand and terrible as 
the voice of an archangel; and the peal, 
fluttering from distant hills, came back, 
renewing its terrors again and again, till, 
exhausting itself in one lon^ xo^^^ ^^^- 
away in the distance. 

''Oh, save me\'^ meSc iieL^^. "^ '^ 
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agony of terroi^, as she cltmg convtilsively 
to Overton's arm, and they began to hasten 
towards the house. The hail descended 
now as though poured forth from a mighty 
armoury, beating down thd loses and ver- 
benas to the earth under its 6udden and 
terrible shower. 

Arrived in the house, Alice felt re* 
assured ; and releasing, with a feeling of 
shame, Overton's arm, she joined the other 
ladies, who had fast closed the windows 
tod (Shutters, to keep out as much as pos* 
sible of the storm. 

Before the evening was over, Alice and 
Overton Hastings found themselves again 
together. And she, blushing deeply, apo- 
logized for having seized his arm in the 
thunder-storm, saying, " I felt nothing but 
the danger, and I clung as for my life." 

"Miss Mayfie, you know you are more 
than forgiven," he smiled. Then he added, 
with great seriousness, "Will you tiy to 
turn Ae little incidi^t into a parable ?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

Aliiofi retired to her own room tliat niglit 
with mingled feelings. It had been her 
custom, every night, ere she lay down <m 
her bed, to kneel for a few moments, and 
eay a prayer for protection from danger 
which her mother had tanght her as a 
child. To-night she could not do it. Very 
mingled feelings prevented her, but the 
leading one was, *' I dare not approach God 
at all. Had that lightning struck me, I 
fear I should not have been ready to die." 
So Alice threw open her window, and, lean- 
ing her head on her hand, gazed out into 
the cool summer night. The clematis 
looked in upon her there, and the heavy 
fiM)ent of mignionette and lieliotrope was 
wafbed up to her on the rising breeze. But 
she had no heart for any of these things. 
In her inmost soul nwikififlL ^<b ojc^ja^Sesss^^ 
Mr. Hastingffr— " Are ^oa^^i^^^^^ ^\^^^ 
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of it, the more she disliked the reflection ; 
for her candid nature still said, "No," 
to every renewed appeal which conscience 
made. 

And then his parable ; what was it, and 
what did it mean? She had, in the mo- 
ment of terror, laid hold of his arm, and 
said, " Oh, save me !" and when the terror 
was past, she had let it go, as of no more 
service. That was the parable he had told 
her to interpret to herself. What did it 
mean? 

And Alice remembered that when he had 
been here last, a twelvemonth ago, he and 
she had several conversations about the 
way of eternal life; and she remembered 
having been much struck by them. He 
had gone, and he had heard what followed. 
She had taken cold when walking, without 
bonnet or shawl, in a night like this, among 
the mists in the valley; and had been 
smitten down in a day or two with infiam- 
mation of the lungs, which had nearly 
proved fatal. In that iUnesB, die Taad t^ftu 
^orar moved by the fear of deaflcLVSaaX*^*^ 
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had called on the name of God, and vowed 
to lead a better life should she recover. 
But soon, when the danger passed by, the 
old habits returned with the old health; 
and to his sad distress he had found her 
just the same gay Alice of a year ago. Yes, 
this was the meaning of the parable. In 
terror she had grasped at the arm of God, 
saying, " Save me !" but the fear of death 
past, she had let it go. 

And Alice felt at that hour, as she looked 
out into the night, that the terror of death 
is not godly sorrow ; and that the convul- 
sive cry, like that of the drowning man, or 
of the culprit catching at the beam ere he 
is launched into eternity, is not the cry of 
faith. 

With conscience -stricken heart, she 
crept prayerless to bed — omitting altogether 
even the customary form ; for she had 
learned at least its hollowness in these 
moments of reality. All she knew of reli- 
gion, as she was then convinced^ 'r;^^ '^ 
certain horror of deatta.^^xoc.eeScai^^^'^s;^*^^^^ 
dim, but pressing sen^e ^i \xv!6»^^^Q^s^is^ 
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certain vague feeling that she ought to 
repent in order to escape hell. 

And truly we may reflect how totally 
different is God's truth from man's view of 
it — God's religion from man's perversion of 
it! The soul which would fain grasp all 
eartUy pleasures here, in the same spirit 
desires to escape judgment to come. That 
is man's religion — a desire, by certain acts 
done, or views adopted, to escape hell — ^to 
get within the gate of heaven. How low — 
how utterly unworthy is this of the God of 
all love and wisdom ! 

For what, in point of fact, is God's 
truth ? It is this : that out of this fallen 
world He has purposed to take a family, 
and to associate them with Himself in eter- 
nal glory, as adopted children, whose pri- 
vilege it will be to inherit and enjoy for 
ever the dignities and glories of His king- 
dom. This family He chooses out of ever 
land — out of every age. His aim is 
make them one with Him, by making th( 
one with His only-begotten Son, J^^o^ 
-Be would have them like-TsmiSLeflL 
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TTiTnself, not grovelling in mere ihonghts 
of how they may escape judgment, and be 
safe, but rising high into an intelligent ap- 
preciation of His revealed will as the Father 
of a redeemed and adopted family. 

And he who, by grace, obeys God's call 
to come out of the world's snares, and who 
by faith gives in his allegiance to the Son 
of God, need no longer dwell on thoughts 
of his own danger or safety; he is given 
higher thoughts — ^he is given to share the 
thoughts of God. As tiie friend of God, 
like Abraham of old, the Eternal Father 
speaks to him, and reveals something of 
His high purposes of grace. And it is his 
to think of the coming day, when the whole 
body of Christ shall be complete, and all 
His members united with Him in glory. 
Away beyond the limits of time and this 
passing earth, the believer can view the 
final triumph of Jesus over all enemies, 
over all wrongs. He can think of the con- 
queror crowned and glori&fiA.\ \i^ ^'ss^^^^ks^Jw 
of himself, poox onaL i^^VX^ ^^V^Sa.^^^^^^^ 
ciated with ite "LotflL m ^S^.^ ^os^sgtfsc^.^ 
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the thought of this banishes for ever all 
lower fears and doubts. 

But as yet, Alice Mayne had no more 
notion of these things, no more interest in 
them, than the Spaniard had in the gold 
mines of Brazil before the discovery of the 
American continent. To accept the free 
salvation, this comes first ; then follows the 
discovery of the "deep things of God," 
"the eternal purpose which he hath pur- 
posed in his Son." 

But Alice was weary in body, and she 
slept as soundly as usual ; and appeared at 
the breakfast table as fresh and fair as ever. 
Opposite to her sat Overton Hastings ; and 
it was with difficulty she could keep her 
eyes from telling tales. For the words of 
the previous evening had drawn her wo- 
man's heart towards his, at the very time 
they had made her feel so uncomfortable ; 
and mixed with the feelings which thes' 
words caused, were other strangely pleasa 
thoughts, which would come in, and dee- 
more and more, as he sat, in Taia gtwe 
•&apj?jr earnestness, before her. 
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They were separated nearly all day ; for 
Mr. Hastings was called ofif after breakfast 
to visit some of his father's tenantry who 
occupied a hamlet three miles o£f — this 
being the business, indeed, which annually 
brought him there; and Mrs. Mayne and 
her daughter spent the day in home avoca- 
tions. 



CHAPTER III, 

Overton Hastings was the only surviving 
son of the parochial minister of a rural 
village in Herefordshire. His father was 
owner of a property in Kent; and being 
aged now, and moreover being one of those 
ministers who desire to commit to laymen, 
as far as possible^ all concerns which are 
not part of the work which their Master 
has sent them to do, he was glad to be 
able to send his son annually to attend to 
the interests of the cottagers of Favourfield, 
and to collect the rents due on the Mfijt<^\2^ 
gale-day. He TxaeaL \»o ^^^ ^^"^ -£s^^'\:&si^ 
grace, and to aiB^atc\xO^^TX^^l*^»2£^ 
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the close of July, to Kent. Having b^n 
acquainted firoia his boyhood with the late 
Major Mayne, father of Alice and Walter 
Mayne, his son was always hospitably re-» 
ceived, and welcomed, with true English 
heartiness, at the Priory, where the Maynes 
dwelt. And thus it came to pass, that for 
five years previous to the commencement of 
our narrative, Overton had met and spent a 
week with the fiamily at the Priory. Need 
we say that these visits had growing attrac- 
tions for him ? It cannot be that a noble 
young man of twenty meets and associates 
with a girl such as Alice, without some 
feelings springing up, which are hard to 
battle down, and which it is not always 
needful to subdue. 

But a strange change had come over 
Overton Hastings, previous to the last visit 
but one. He had been passionately fond 
of hunting, and, like most hunting men, 
his horses and his sport filled his mind t 
overflowing. <4 Biding after the hounds e 
lyecemher day, two years and a-half bef 
Overton bad wifeless^ a Bceuja ueptet \* 
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effaced from his mind. A young cavaby 
officer^ a Captain Tringston, on leaye of 
Usance from his depot, was riding by his 
side. Captain Tringston ivas well known 
as a fast and gay young soldier, who lost 
more money at billiards than he dared to 
tell his father, and who had ways of meet- 
ing his gentlemen creditors, not over ere* 
ditable. They had been crossing a stubble 
field, and talking over the odds of some 
highly contested race, savouring their talk 
with expressions not fit for refined ears, 
when a fence was seen before them, and, 
spurring their hunters, both made for it 
with steady rein. Tringston crossed first, 
but the horse's foot becoming entangled in 
the brushwood, he was flung over, and fell 
with crushing weight on his rider, fraa- 
turing his spine. HaK a minute later, 
when HastiDgs had rushed to his rescue, 
he was dead; his neck had been broken by 
the &11. Awfiil was the sight to Overton's 
eyes, who, sickened and horrified V5 ^iis^ 
fearfuj shock, xievet xe^mOTJoet^sft^^&yBs^'^^^ 
wbAt h0 did, ox 1x0^ ^^ e^^^ sjas. ^a^w:«^^ 
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called for assistance. One moment before 
the two had been lightly and sinfully talk- 
ing, with no picked words. Now, the one 
was left alone, and the other— where ? 

The lesson had not been lost. The sud- 
denness of death, the uncertainty of life — 
words which have become so trite that we 
scarcely heed the repetition of them — were 
now burned, as with a red-hot brand, into 
Overton's soul. He had seen the man 
make his final spring, which landed him in 
eternity all unprepared: why had it not 
been himself? 

Overton had not been able to lose these 
thoughts until he lost them at the foot of 
the Cross. His acts and thoughts, during 
the past years of his responsible life, shaped 
themselves all more and more definitely 
into one mass; and God's Spirit, striving 
within, taught him that the name of that 
aggregate of all his acts and words and 
feelings was SIN, and that sin, in the 
righteousness of God, must be punished; 
tihen bad his aged father told. \am, ^-e.^^ 
old Superior of the Order to\aLXiu\!sx«>H!^\» 
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there is forgiveness of sins — tliat we are not 
to seek to forget them, or get rid of them 
by mere refonnation, but to take them to 
the atoning " blood of Jesus Christ, which 
cleanseth us from all sin," and there to lose 
for ever our burden, because it has been 
borne by One who is " mighty to save." 
This had Overton done with trembling fears, 
and he had found peace and strength there, 
the only place in the wide world where they 
can be found. 

Was it strange that wherever Hastings 
found others wandering as he had done on 
the barren mountains of this world, ha 
sought from that day forth to share with 
them his peace? And nature had given 
a polish and charm to Overton's manner, 
which few could resist — a gift which made 
him all the more useful in the circles of 
his own equals, where, being received as a 
friend, he was often known soon after as an 
evangelist — no mere empty talker, but one 
who believed, loved, and laJaorox^^* 
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CHAPTER IT. 



When Alice Mayne and Mr. Hastings met, 
on the afternoon of the day of his visit to 
Favourfield, he was astonished at her re- 
serve towards him ; previously candid and 
winning in her open-heartedness, she was 
silent and pre-occupied. The fact was, the 
feelings which had sprung from his words 
to her the night hefore having lost some- 
thing of their freshness, she began to think 
how strange and foolish her conduct had 
been in grasping, as she did, his arm for 
protection, and crying out to him to save 
her. Surely he must have thought the 
proceeding an extraordinary one. She was 
now resolved that he should not have cause 
to accuse her of any want of reserve. And 
he was disappointed. He expected her to 
speak openly with him — perhaps to tell 
him that his words had sunk deeply into 
her Leart. The young and. eianiei^\», m 
^elr &rst Christian love ani ia"^^ \m.^^% 
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they can cany all before them ; they deem 
they have but to " speak the word," and the 
sinner shall be healed. But not so ! They 
have not the mightiness of Christ. He 
only could thus heal with a word. Their 
part is to labour, and pray, and wait. Not 
to labour, proves coldness, and sad indiffer- 
ence to their brother's fate; not to pray, 
indicates a false self-confidence or self- 
seeking; not to wait, implies a want of 
trust in Him who said, "My word shall 
not return unto me void." 

Now, Overton Hastings was not perfect 
— ^which of us is ? And his fault was not 
lack of zeal or wisdom, but of patience. 
Not as yet had he learned that it is " after 
many days," that God often visits the soul. 
But they are many days, not of idle watch- 
ing, but of labour and of prayer. He was 
to be taught a lesson of patience ere that 
year rolled over. 

With all his soul he longed to do this 
young creature good. Young aa ha ^'^is^^ 
he was entirely free ttom \5KV€k ftj^^L^cj^'^CiSi^ 
mj, even the feireal wiai Vv^H^^'^^.^^^'^'^ 
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good to be lost. He remembered the man 
clothed in purple and fine linen, who lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments. He re- 
membered the holy satire of the Preacher, 
" Kejoice, young man, in thy youth, and ^ 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine .eyes; but know 
thou that, for all these things, God will 
bring thee into judgment." 

Alice had laboured under great disadvan- 
tages. Her father had died several years 
ago, and her mother was one far more in- 
clined to making a good match for her 
daughter, and perhaps for herself too, than 
to looking for the eternal safety of that 
daughter's soul. And on this occasion, it 
was that strange mother's words and ac- 
tions which trampled down the good seed 
which had fallen on the heart of Alice. 
All sorts of foolish suggestions had she 
made to her daughter as to her conduct 
while Mr. Hastings was there; and the 
parent, made guardian of the chUd'a soul, 
was thus recklessly tea^Lnng ^<et ^'^ xsi^t^ 
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arts of worldly prudery, while time was 
running on, and thoughts of eternity were 
being trampled out ! 

Oh, Eternity ! ^As I write the word and 

pause, it seems to me almost too terrible a 
word to be ! Let the most settled Chris- 
tian reflect on the literal meaning of that 
thought, "Eternal Death," and he must 
shrink and shudder to think that mayhap 
the sister who has played with him, or the 
wife who has walked the path of life with 
him, or the child who has gone forth from 
his house to tread life's journey alone, may 
yet hear the sentence which commits them 
to that prison without hope ! Eternity ! 
The sands lie yards deep upon the shores. 
They stretch round all the continents and 
islands in the world. They extend in 
broad, trackless belts under the burning 
suns of Africa. They lie for miles and 
miles in wearisome and hidden flats be- 
neath every ocean and every sea. And yet 
these sands unnumbered, are no moi:^ \s^<b^<^ 
sure for the years oi e\»^rKi\»'^ *^«sn. *^sis^ 
grains in an houi-gl&aa at^ oi ^^ ^^Ss^a* ^^ 
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the plains of Sajiara. Eternity! Oh I 
wholesome, dreadfal thought ! Once hom 
into this world, an existence never-ending 
lies inevitahle before each and all. To 
each, in God's almighty love, is given the 
opportunity to turn and live ; but to each 
that opportunity is given only in one brief 
span, and that is now. What drowning 
man, when the single rope which can save 
him is flung to him across the brine, but 
will not only grasp it, but grasp it m- 
stantly ? It may be borne away from him 
by the next wave, and he is lost. How 
little knows the world of instant grasping 
of the proffered help of Christ ! There are 
few but tarry, and hesitate, and question ; 
many who, in the midst of this tarrying, 
have heard the clocl^ of eternity strike, and 
the door of hope shut for ever! For soon 
— ^how soon — shall the door be shut on 
every one who has not been reconciled to 
God throijigh the Lord Jesus 1 on the 
young and 'beautiful, rejoicing in early de- 
lights, but not in God; on the aged and 
Jiardened, clutching the gold "kua m^efoi^ 



fingers mnst noon let drop for ever ; on the 
victim of seusualitj ; on the votary of purer 
art, who is not Christ's; on all — all but 
those who have taken the offered salvation 
on its humbling, but soul-gladdening terms 
— ^the reception of God's free mercy through 
Christ Jesus. 

To Mrs. Mayne had been committed, as 
the charge of Christ to all mothers, this 
work of training the precious souls of her 
children for eternity. She, like many, had 
madly — for is it not madnes^ passing 
earthly lunacy? — shut her eyes to all that 
lay beyond the horizon of time, and lived 
herself, and taught her child to live, as if 
ball-going ahd song-singing, and lively talk 
and repartee, and home amusements and 
the cultivation of foreign languages, were 
all that life was for. She had made nothing 
of such thoughts as these — 

" This world can never give 
The hliss for which we sigh ; 
'Tis not the whole of life to liye, 
Nor all of deatli to d\&r 

fibe lived for pleasTire •, wiQim SJa^ -^ort^^ ^"^ 
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one who, by God's Spirit, was guarded 
from all mistake, ^' she was dead while she 
lived" — dead to God. 

It was given to Overton Hastings to see 
these matters in their true light. That 
cloudless brow of Alice, surrounded by 
bright hair, that reflected constant sun- 
shine, — ^what could she be but happy for 
ever ? He saw it otherwise. He acknow- 
ledged it with bitterness, but knew it with- 
out doubt or hesitation : Alice while living 
was dead. His prayer was that she should 
live. 



CHAPTER V. 

That unexplained barrier of reserve which 
sometimes rises up between two young 
people who a brief period before were on 
the best terms, was not broken down before 
the week i^ame to a close, and the hour 
arrived for Overton to leave the Priory. 

Up to the last he had wished to have 
another word with Alice ; but hitherto he 
^ad been denied the oppoitunitj. "B^^^* 
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however, ere he left, alone with her in the 
drawing-room, he took np the book to 
which a few days before she had drawn his 
attention, and finding the place she had 
read, he said, ^^Miss Mayne, do you still 
wish to learn the meaning of these lines ?'' 

**I suppose," she answered very gravely, 
and looking another way, ^' there is no use 
trying to understand them until at least 
the first four words are true of me." 

'^I did not attempt to explain them, 
Miss Mayne, the other day, because I felt 
they were yet future in their meaning in 
your case. God grant I may see the day 
when you will be not only up to them, but 
far past them ; for he who wrote them had 
much to learn, and much, as I believe, to 
unlearn too." He lowered his voice, and, 
in words of such passing gentleness that 
they could not offend, yet of such force 
that they could not but startl^i he said, 
'^Eeligion is not poetry, but reality. Do 
not think (rf reason and faith, but of "jovsx 
Mnfalness and of yo\a Swao\»* *'^'^*v^mi^ 
Aelieveth on the Sou "haSaoL e^eAa^^^os^^^"^*' 
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and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.' " 

And now the mingled bright and dark 
hours of that visit were over, and Overton 
was gone. And as Alice^ unseen by him, 
stood at her own window and watched him 
going, she sighed to herself, "He is the 
only person who ever tried to do me good ; 
and who knows but I may be dead ere he 
comes back this time next year; and if 
dead, then what beyond?" And Alice 
again sighed heavily. 

There was not one of all her fidends who 
would have dared to speak to her as he had 
done, and perhaps there was not one who 
would have (^ured to do it. For on this 
matter which above all others ill the world 
concerns us, most of us are content to ex< 
pend but the spare comers of our time, 
satisfied i^ on one day in seven, we give a 
passing moment to the question, " Shall I 
spend my eternity in heaven or in hell?" • 
It had been Alice's custom ever to flash 
lier wit in the eyes of any "vrtxo Vna^c V^ 
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pierce the outer coat of mail which covered 
her conscience ; and she respected in Over- 
ton the cakn and deliberate boldness which 
had not shrank from the duty so difficult 
and unwelcome. But, like others, she felt 
all the more admiration for one who was 
not bound by the common trammels of 
society. Thus worldly people, who seem 
to receive the words of a Christian with 
distaste or ridicule, have often, down deep 
in their hearts, a respect for the faithful 
speaker which they cannot for a moment 
feel for those who can be as gay as them- 
selves, and who seem in their conduct and 
conversation only to desire to reflect each 
changing mood of their companions. 

Alice moved gloomily about the house 
all that day; and though Walter rallied 
her, and her mother lectured her for several 
mistakes and misdemeanors in Overton's 
society, she was neither amused nor irri- 
tated, but moodily thought of the vanished 
one himself, who had crossed her path tlma 
rapidly again and agam ^e>^e> ^'^ ^^'sas^ 
past, and whose life, bVi^^ ^^^ \i^^^5Siv\v% ^^^ 
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feel, was boiind up in some strsnge wb,j 
^th her own. 

With a very nnsatisfied heart, she want 
about her daily ways, and, in her solitarir 
rides in the early mornings, would some- 
times let the reins fall on her horse's neck, 
and dream wild visions of the fature — now 
colouring it with rosy hope, and now sha- 
dowing it with darker tints, according to 
her mood and spirits, for — 

*' Onr eyes see aU around, in gloom and glow, 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart.** 



CHAPTER VI. 

A LONG, weary journey on the Ghreat West- 
em Railway lay before Overton Hastings 
on the night after he had quitted his friends 
in Kent. Well accustomed to railway tra- 
velling, he had wrapped himself up in his 
coat, and settled himself in a comer where 
he was free from the blast of an express 
journey. The carriage was empty as he 
started, and be had taken xip ^a \>o^\» 
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read himself to sleep. The suhdued noise 
of a first-class carriage, with its easy springs 
and cushions, is favourable to slumber, and 
«re they had reached the second station on 
the line, he was fast asleep. Pleasant 
dreams were just beginning to visit him, 
when the train stopping for a moment, a 
dark-looking man in black pushed in by 
him, and sat down with a discontented 
thump on the seat furthest from Hastings. 
The guard's lamp flashed on his face for a 
moment, and showed a countenance of pe- 
culiar severity and gloom. A man of about 
thirty, with cheeks close shaven, pale, and 
thin ; a gentlemanlike exterior taken alto- 
gether, it was one which could never have 
attracted you to enter into conversation, or 
to try and make friends. Drawing his rail- 
way rug about his knees — for the night, 
though not long after midsummer, was 
anything but warm — ^he settled his face for 
a term of silence, and looked out of the 
furthest window into the night. 

Overton, now wide asN^ek, ^^-^^^ ^'£s>a» 
(Silent companion fox a ie^ xclovsi^x^'^ ^'^^^ 
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good to be lost. He remembered the man 
clothed in purple and fine linen, who lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments. He re- 
membered the holy satire of the Preacher, 
" Kejoice, young man, in thy youth, and ^ 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine .eyes; but know 
thou that, for aU these things, God will 
bring thee into judgment." 

Alice had laboured under great disadvan- 
tages. Her father had died several years 
ago, and her mother was one far more in- 
clined to making a good match for her 
daughter, and perhaps for herself too, than 
to looking for the eternal safety of that 
daughter's soul. And on this occasion, it 
was that strange mother's words and ac- 
tions which trampled down the good seed 
which had fallen on the heart of Alice. 
All sorts of foolish suggestions had she 
made to her daughter as to her conduct 
while Mr. Hastings was there; and the 
parent, made guardian of the child's sotd, 
was thus recklessly teaching "ket ^Jcie. Tojet^ 
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Overton smiled in his turn. "You re- 
peat my words, Sir, as if you thought all 
amusement necessarily either childish or 
wrong. May I ask, with all respect, for 
which cause you throw a reproach on it ?" 

"Amusement, Sir, is waste of precious 
time. We have been given our short life' 
time to do good, not to be happy ; to labour 
to convince the world, if we are convinced 
ourselves, of its fearful wickedness, and to 
crush the flesh under the heel of self-denial. 
Let us look for happiness in another wdrld." 

" Sir, I trust that in one sense we are 
brothers. I, too, feel that I am to spend 
my life for the good of souls, so far as God 
may give me opportunity and grace. But 
for from this being a gloomy world, I am 
never, thank God, so happy as when I have 
a word to say for Him." 

" Strange mistake !" said the gloomy 
man, ** but you are young yet ; you have 
little experience of the world's wicked ways." 

" Far from it ; I grieve to say, I have 
had the best, ot laVket ^wiJ^ "ea;:^^*^^. 
worst opportunity oi ^omsi?,'^^ «^ ^'»^'^> 
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good to be lost. He remembered the man 
clothed in purple and fine linen, who lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments. He re- 
membered the holy satire of the Preacher, 
" Kejoice, young man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine. eyes; but know 
thou that, Jor all these things, God will 
bring thee into judgment." 

Alice had laboured under great disadvan- 
tages. Her father had died several years 
ago, and her mother was one far more in- 
clined to making a good match for her 
daughter, and perhaps for herself too, than 
to looking for the eternal safety of that 
daughter's soul. And on this occasion, it 
was that strange mother's words and ac- 
tions which trampled down the good seed 
which had fallen on the heart of Alice. 
All sorts of foolish suggestions had she 
made to her daughter as to her conduct 
while Mr. Hastings was there; and the 
parent, made guardian of the child's soul, 
W'as thus recklessly teacliiiig \iet \5tv3a tsi^i^ 
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Overton burst into a light and ringing 
laugh. It seemed to him so very curious 
that one professing godliness should not 
only be gloomy, but should actually argue 
in favour of gloominess. He knew the dif- 
ference between cheerfulness and levity — 
between seriousness and gloom. And he 
tried to make that plain to his fellow-tra^ 
veller. 

"Young man, you seem to me, by your 
look, as though you were in the habit of 
mixing in society ; now I ask you, do you 
not find this — ^what shall I say — ^lightness 
of spirit and heart seriously militate against 
your success as a messenger of God ?" 

" Far from it. By God's grace, I think 
I am kept from trifling ; but being so, I 
own I try to let it appear that religion need 
not make a man unhappy. That a man 
need not shut his eyes to all the beautiful 
things in this world, for example, because 
he knows there are brighter things to come, 
I find that people do ask, what is it makes 
me so quietly happy, aind %o o^cs^^'sssis^ '^^'^ 
and then it is joy,m9L^^aL,\.o\i^ ^^^n^^^^s^* 
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* The love of God, and perfect peace with 
Him.' " 

" Ah ! there I fear you carry things too 
far," said the traveller, as he came nearer 
to Overton, and revealed still more plainly 
his sallow complexion and hollow jaws ; " I 
really think too much is made of that sub- 
ject — ^the love of God." 

Overton started. In all his experience 
he had never heard such a remark. This 
man was very plain-spoken, and put into 
words what hundreds of people think in 
their hearts. But it did sound strange to 
hear a man say, that *^ too much is made of 
the love of God." 

** How can I answer you. Sir ? You have 
started the most extraordinary objection to 
cheerful religion that I ever heard in my 
life. Have you ever read in His Word such 
verses as these, which seem to me to settle 
the question for us once and for ever ? ' God 
is love. In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent His 
012/^ begotten Son into the world, that we 
mrgM lire tbrongh Him. ILetemV^\o^^\ 
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tiot that we love God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.* — (1 John iv. 9.) * The Lord is 
long-suffering and of great mercy, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression.'" (Numb. xiv. 
18.) 

The stranger smiled one of his gloomy 
smiles. "The first passage you have 
quoted," said he, "is only addressed to 
persons who have attained a very high 
degree of sanctification ; and in your second 
quotation you have omitted one-half of the 
verse, in which it is stated that God by no 
means clears the guilty, and that He visits 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation." 

"What a strange fashion some people 
have," thought Hastings, "of refusing 
themselves the comfort of broad, beautiful 
assertions of God's love, just because it is 
possible critically to turn their point. But 
what," continued he aloud, " do you make 
of this grand, solid rock of comfort : * God 
so loved THE WORLD, that K^ ^5i^-^^ 'Bx^ 
only begotten Son, t\i«A» ^\vo^o^'sct^i<^^'^^ 
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one who> by God's Spiriti was guarded 
from all mistake, ^' she was dead while she 
lived" — dead to God. 

It was given to Overton Hastings to see 
these matters in their trae light. That 
cloudless brow of Alice, sorronnded by 
bright hair, that reflected constant son- 
shine, — what could she be but happy for 
ever ? He saw it otherwise. He acknow- 
ledged it with bitterness, but knew it with- 
out doubt or hesitation : Alice while living 
was dead. His prayer was that she should 
live. 



CHAPTER V. 

That unexplained barrier of reserve which 
sometimes rises up between two young 
people who a brief period before were on 
the best terms, was not broken down before 
the week came to a close, and the hour 
arrived for Overton to leave the Priory. 

Up to the last he had wished to have 
another word with Alice •, Wt Tcdtibstto he 
bad been denied the op'poT\iUm\i'3« "feeoi^^ 
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where, thank God, I rest now in perfect 
peace.? 

" Ah ! there is an expression which you 
used before ; and which I think very pre- 
sumptuous. What do you mean by perfect 
peace ? Are you not trembling lest in the 
end you should be cast off?" 

"Never!" boldly responded the young 
CHiristian. "He who died for me I can 
trust — 

* Would He have spared me when a foe, 
To slay me when a child ?'" 

"Well, it is comfortable doctrine, but I 
fear not safe. For my part I do not look 
for peace till I am safe with God in heaven." 

" Then I have the advantage of you, Sir. 
Here on earth I have peace. I have Christ. 
He holds me. Here is my peace. Oh, these 
are rock-like thoughts: — *The mountains 
shall depart and the hills be removed, but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy 
on thee.' " 

" I would 1 coxxVai \:cixi2.^^^ ^^^'^'^'^ ^^ 
sighed the older inA.'a. 
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" What ! am I to speak to you," answered 
Overton, a sudden light dawning in his 
mind, "as one yet seeking peace? Yes, 
you work, you groan, you try to please God, 
but you have not peace. Have you ever 
had the account settled between your soul 
and God? Are you saved ?" 

" Saved, Sir ! Saved ! Do you mock 
me ?" said his companion, lookiDg corpse- 
like, as the rays of the lamp brought into 
strong light and shade his sunken and 
pallid face. " I look for God's pity in the 
end, if He can give it to such a wretch. I 
have fasted, and wept, and prayed; but it 
has been a will-o'-the-wisp hunt; I have 
several times nearly given up in despair, 
but something has urged me on" — 

" — To find peace, now," said Hastings, 
slowly, as he laid his hand upon the arm 
of the other. ** Yes, here and now to find 
that God is love, and that the believer haft 
perfect peace." 

" Pardon me. Let me think," said his 
companion, repeating into tlie iaxViife^ xe^- 
cess again. 
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And young Overton, hiding his face be- 
hind his book, prayed, as he had never done 
before, that his decided words of encourage- 
ment might come true, then and there. 

But the journey of Overton was ended 
lere the gloomy man spoke again ; and as 
Hastings took his hand on stepping out of 
the carriage, the other merely said: "Be 
encouraged. I see light. You have been 
a blessing to me. But I have a desponding 
heart. Psray for me." 

Hastings wrung his hand, said softly, 
*' God is love," and was gone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was a fair July morning when Overton 
Hastings reached his father's house. He 
entered it as the old man was at breakfast, 
and the meeting was, as ever, full of tender- 
ness and joy. Overton had never grown out 
of the boy, in the presence of hia fathft.^. 
Never was a more "beoaXatd^ Ya!e5viNasy^ ^ *^s^ 
jperfect simplicity aaai xe^^xe^i^^ nS^^^ ^ 
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true heart is filled with when it loves ano- 
ther true as itself. The old man was a link 
between the ecclesiastical days of coldness 
and modem revival. But he had a heart 
which, ever true to One who had preserved 
him through all life's dangers, welcomed 
vnth joy any movement which added to the 
influence and publicity of a living faith in 
the world's kind, but despised Kedeemer. 
That old heart glowed at the tale of a re- 
claimed savage, or London thief, as warmly 
as if its blood had not been coursing through 
the veins for nearly seventy years. But 
vdth this joy in the work of the Lord, went, 
hand in hand, a true sympathy for human 
joy. "Wherever innocence and happiness 
were linked in one clasp of gladness, there 
old Mr. Hastings's heart was to be found. 
And nothing was better worth seeing than 
the aged Kector on the day of his annual 
school-feast, when, the troops of little 
ones about him, he would try to be young 
vrfth the youngest, though every year with 
Jess and less supple limbs ; and. \Siexi^\ie«i 
lie found how stiff he waB, Tae ^o\]Ml ^^^, 
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with a smile : ** Youngsters, do not tempt 
an old man to do more than he is able. His 
heart is as young as yours, but he is getting 
stiff;" and, with a look of childish compas- 
sion and sympathy, the children would be 
off to their romp again. 

Many inquiries were made after the state 
of the few tenants at Favourfield. And the 
old man showed a keen interest in the con- 
dition of each. Julia May had had a loss ; 
her two cows had died of distemper. " You 
were not hard on her ?" asked the old man, 
with interest. "No, father; I gave her 
three months more to pay, and then yotr 
know if she does her best, and settles even 
for a part, we can let her run on a little 
longer." 

" And Abraham Giles — ^poor Aby ! How 
he and I used to talk over politics, the time 
of the Peninsular War," said Mr. Hastings. 
"Aby used to stop with his wheelbarrow in 
front of my garden, where I used to work 
when I was at home in school or college 
vacation ; and I never 'kxie^ ^\si«s^ \Kk Hs^a 
such expanded vievva oi >i!iiMv%^* "^c^^^ ^^ 
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Aby ! He and I must be near home now. 
Did you say anything to him, my son, about 
that home?" 

Such a question seldom needed a negative 
from Overton. ** Indeed, father, Aby in- 
troduced the subject himself, with his * Well, 
Master Overton, how has it gone with your- 
self ; the last time you was here, you was 
seeking ; what is it now ?' * Clinging,* said 
I. *Aye, clinging to Him as loves us,' he 
answered, and I thought his answer beauti- 
fdl ; * but say the next time, resting in His 
arms. Master. IVe been a pilgrim now 
this forty-five years, and IVe learnt that it 
is He that clings and won't let us go ; it's 
we as must just rest in His arms.' " 

"Fine old man," said Mr. Hastings. 
And so they talked about many things. 
And then at last the Bector, with a some- 
what sly look, said : " You have not told 
me one syllable about the Priory, Overton. 
Is it that it has left an impression too 
shallow to remain, or too deep to be spoken 

''Well, neither exactly, fatiiex;^ ^B^a.^^ 
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yonng man, with a fine colour rising to his 
face, of which he was not ashamed. "But 
this one thing I tell you — for I never hid 
anything from you yet — Alice Mayne is in 
everything the wife for me, except in one 
thing, which utterly unfits her." 

"And that is " 

• ** And that is, that with all her heauty, 
attractiveness, loving heart, and noble soul," 
said the youth, as if he were proudly de- 
scribing something of his own, " she has not 
learned to love what we love best — she is a 
wanderer still." And Overton turned his 
head aside, and did not speak for a minute 
or two. Then he added, as his father looked 
tenderly and inquiringly in his face, "No, 
no, father, I will not ; she shall be my true 
yokefellow, or nothing to me at all. I hold 
it the most sacred duty, to banish from the 
shrine of the heart every idol. But I do 
not call passionate love of a Christian wife, 
idolatry." 

Mr. Hastings proudly patted his "boy's" 
head, and turned ftie «v3Jd\^<!.\», ^^"t V^ ^k«w 
the whole state oi affaVtB ^\» otic^- 
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Very devoted to his father was that yc 
man. And what is brighter evidence 
a youth's heart is in the right place, 1 
that? 

The devotion of Overton was now tc 
paid to a father whose infirmities called 
constant care. The autumn of the year 
closing in, and damp and dark October ( 
were bringing down the yellow leaver 
showers, to strew the ground with gold, 
monotonous, melancholy season it ^ 
which kept in-doors all who were not c 
polled to go out, made the rheumatic n 
full of pains, the consumptive more 
and weak, the aged more feeble and ail 
The damp chills took firm hold on old 
Hastings. The fogs of November made 
the banks of the Wye unwholesome 
dangerous, and he who had lived tl 
more than eight and thirty years waj 
live and labour there no longer. 

A morning cold and grey, chilly 
damp, came in November. His faitl 
^^^87^ servant there for twenty ^« 
AwoAe Overton early, and Baid; "^^^ 
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coughing, sadly, Mister Overton. I think 
you'd as well have Dr. Willington by his 
bed as not, afore he get worse." 

Overton was by his side in a few mo- 
ments. 

" Yes, my boy, she called you in time, 
but not much too soon. I shall not send 
you back to your bed again, though it is 
chilly. Tell her to light the fire." But 
Overton had told her, and indeed Peggy did 
not need the order. 

" And don't bother about the Doctor, my 
son/' said the old man ; but Overton would 
not hear of such a thing, and the Doctor 
was summoned. 

He had seen too many old men go just 
in this way this chilly autumn, not to re- 
cognise the symptoms of breaking up, as 
soon as he had laid his finger on Mr. 
Hastings' wrist, and looked into his eye 
with keen professional acumen. 

He spoke kindly and cheeringly to his 
aged patient, whom he Venerated as a far 
ther in Israel : and theiv Icia ^\^%y^'^^ *^^ 
the son, "You ViW. Xie^ ^eij^ai^^ "^^^ "^"^ 
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again before long. Keep him qniet. Hl^ 
wont suffer much. God bless him." 

When father and son were left alon^ 
there was a good long pause ; and the old 
case-watch made a loud clattering inside 
its silver shell, on the hard, black chimney- 
piece. 

**Put that watch on the pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my boy, and we shall be stiller. 
It's a blessed thing to be quiet." 

Hand in hand, and perfectly silent, they 
both sat for half an hour. 

** You will not be anxious about the will, 
dear Overton ?" said the dying man. 

"Ah ! father, don't ask such questions,** 
said the son, who, of all sons on earth, 
had neither cause nor intention to be 
anxious for such a matter, at such a time. 

"Is it not another blessed thing, my 
boy, to feel one has nothing left to settle 
now, here in this weak state. All bodily 
and spiritual matters quite settled. That's 
a comfort worth providing for." 

" Yon have provided for them ?" 
^^ Long ago.'* 
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Then there was another silence. "My 
child," said he again, for the second time 
the breaker of the pause, " you will want 
to remember a dying word or two of your 
father. I see the poor people love to go 
over dying words. Not that you or I look 
to the death, but to the life for comfort. 
But here are my thoughts in this place. 
It is worth while to be a Christian. ... It 
is worth while to be altogether a Christian. 
Tell everybody that. They have many 
ways of learning how ; but no one but old 
men can bear the witness I do. I have 
been a Christian fifty years. And now, 
I say, it is worth while. It has its re- 
ward now. And there — oh, there ! " he 
said, pointing upwards with one extended 
arm, " the reward will be a thousand-fold 
better. " 

The hours wore on. Mr. Hastings coughed 
a good deal, and grew weak, and chill, and 
sleepy. Poor old man, the life that was 
leaving him refused to break loose, shat- 
tering the frail body, bwfc \ywa}^T&M^ *v^^ 
end. It was sIoyt, soi^, «aA ^"ws^- ^"^^^ 
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doctor looked in in the course of the day. 
And Peggy was often there with refresh- 
ments for both father and son, such little 
as the one could, and the other cared to 
take. 

And Overton felt an utter calm in his 
spirit, being so perfectly assured that it 
was well, and that they should meet again* 

In the evening he grew more lively* 
** You don't remember your mother, Over- 
ton?" 

" No, father. You know I was but three 
years old when she went to heaven." 

" Two and twenty years have made no 
difference, I know, in our mutual love. 
Overton, it is my dying belief that your 
Alice will be like mine. I h^-ve prayed 
for it ; so have you ; and why should we 
not look on it as truth ?" 

" Oh ! father, you have said it," said 
Overton, starting at the words, * your Alice,' 
** and I take the words home to me as your 
most precious legacy. Oh ! father, I love 
her, perhaps too much." 
'' When she is safe, you caiaio\» \o^^ \»^^ 
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deeply, nor honour too much, the wife God 
gives. But see to it that you get her as a 
gift from Him." 

This was the last connected dialogue 
of these two. After that, the old man, 
a veteran in the Church militant, slept 
much, on and off, and spoke little. At the 
cold, solemn hour of three next morning, 
he revived a little, and murmured some 
of the words of David about the valley 
of the shadow of death ; and then he said, 
** Christ bless you, and her," and slum- 
bered again. And that sleep was final. 
Overton knew it, when the gentle slow 
breathing grew gentler and slower still. 
Then he was sure of it, for the breathing 
ceased; and with reverence he whispered, 
"He is gone," and had no need to close 
his sleeping father's eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

If it be true that there is joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth, with what intensity of in- 
terest and suspense those heavenly beings 
must regard (so far as they may be per- 
mitted to know it) the struggles to be free 
which one who has found out his bondage 
to sin un'flergoes ere the chains fall from 
his wrists. A great cloud of witnesses, we 
are told, surrounds us as we run our 
race; angels rejoice when we indeed be- 
gin that race, and shall they not pause, 
in an agony of expectation, when on the 
low plains of life the battle of good and 
evil is being fought for one single soul? 
For, from the ranks of Adam's children, 
as the turn of each comes round, steps 
forth many a one either to yield on the 
spot to sin, or to battle weakly for a while, 
and then return wounded and sick at 
•heart; or to lean on the anxi wiOi \ooV oti 
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the face of One who has akeady conquered 
for him, and in Him to be more than con- 
queror too. Can the great cloud of wit- 
nesses behold these several scenes unmoved? 
We cannot think so. And those who, in 
any degree share their sympathies, must 
with them feel that in the whole store of 
nature's curious and wonderful scenes, there 
is not one which can equal in interest the 
gradual awakening of a human soul, its 
bitter struggle, longer or shorter, and its 
final entrance into rest. 

How strange that there should be this 
struggle when a soul comes to its forsaken 
God ! It sufiEiced of old that the call of the 
Master should be heard, "Follow thou 
me!" and at once from the fisher's net 
came James and John ; from the receipt of 
Boman toll, came Levi and Zaccheus ; from 
following the Baptist, came Andrew and 
another. And then, at second hand, came 
others, also, on the spot, and as soon as 
called : Andrew findeth Simon, " and 
brought him to Jeaua " "&\v\\v^ ^jcci^^^SissL 
Natbanael, and after one ^ot?^ cjo^^^^-^ ^ 
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doubt as to the origin of Jesus, he too 
came, and gave in his life-long allegiance 
to the Lord. Paul had but to speak the 
word, and the jailor believed and all his 
house. And so, too, many others. These 
were simpler days. Why, again we ask, is 
it not so now ? Why do we hear of months 
of agony, of years of doubt ? We believe it 
is because men are not willing to be Christ's. 
The evidences of His word are unmistake- 
able; but he who is called knows that in 
coming, he has not only to come to Jesus, 
but to come from all else : from self- 
confidence, from human merit, fi-om all his 
schemes of personal righteousness, as well 
as from this world's ways, and all its sinful 
habits which he has loved so long. This 
we believe is the stumbling-block — ^the un- 
willing will, not the want of fullest testi- 
mony that Jesus is the Christ. 

Sooner or later, if the decisioa be ever 

made at all, it is a very simple thing. To 

come to Jesus, is first to realize, by the 

dawning light of the Spirit in the heart, 

that all which God has Baifli oi"HMXiSa\xvjft* 
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That, in the fullest sense, embraces all. 
It is to believe in human helplessness, and 
in my own helplessness ; in human de- 
pravity, and my own utter ruin: in the 
love of God which gave Jesus for sinners, in 
the love which provided Him as a Saviour 
for me; in the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ, the visiting of the fullest penalty of 
sin on the innocent, that J, the guilty one, 
should go free ; in the perfect righteousness 
of that sinless One — a righteousness which 
is not only sure to be accepted by God, but 
which has indeed been accepted, and which 
is mine when I believe. These are many 
words, but they all amount to this — simple 
but unquestioning faith, excluding all other 
hopes, in the full and finished work of One 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us — 
who ** was made a curse for us," and thereby 
has delivered from the curse of the law all 
who will receive Him as their Saviour. 

Would that we could say of Alice Mayne, 
the noble girl whom Overton Hastings loved, 
that she came thus BimTpVj, ^lA ^^^ ^^^* 
But it was not so. . And \i -jou ^.'^^ ^^""^^Vj 
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not ?" We can give no farther answer than 
that ahove. All things were ready, save 
her own still stuhbom and resisting will. 
People sometimes think that when they at 
last believe, it is because then for the first 
time the truth has been set before them. 
We do not think that this is so. It is usually 
that then they are, for the first time, un-* 
Viistakably convinced that they must have 
salvation on these humbling terms, or not. 
at all. The salvation of a soul is the capi-^ 
tulation of a fortress without terms — ^har^ 
to do, but from the very first necessary as 
the only alternative from its utter sack an4 
destruction. But how long souls do strug- 
gle to make equal terms with the mighty 
Captain who has demanded their uncondi- 
tional surrender ! 

When Alice heard of the death of old 
Mr. Hastings, mingled feelings of curiosity, 
hope, and anxiety, filled her mind. Overton 
she could not banish from her thoughts, do 
what she would; and sometimes being 
caught in a reverie in the midst of some 
^aj' circle, she would be Ti!Ll^eaL\)^\iet ^wi- 
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panions for her day dreaming, and wonld 
indignantly resent this outrage on her rights 
as queen of the society in which she moved. 
Her speculations resolved themselves into 
this form. Mr. Hastings was a clergyman, 
and his glebe must go to his successor; 
what will Mr. Overton Hastings do ? Where 
will he live? He cannot remain at Wye 
Towers ; he cannot live at Favourfield in a 
cottage. He has no place. When shall I 
see him, or shall I ever see him again? 
She had little idea how deeply she ws^d 
shrined in his heart — ^how purely, how per* 
fectly he loved. 

A few lines of civility and friendship in* 
formed Mrs. Mayne, within a fortnight aftei? 
the death of Mr. Hastings, that Overton 
was going abroad to spend a season in Ger- 
many and Italy, ere he chose his future 
home in England. The reason for this 
self-banishment he never gave ; but it seems 
probable that it was from a stem resolution 
not to go into a temptation which might 
be too much for him — ^not to isi\Sij^^ ^flcc^ 
earthly love with tke gce«A» S^^^^^ssv^^^''^^^^ 
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lay before Alice. Unless, by God's mercy, 
she were brought to the knowledge of Him, 
. he resolved she should never have a hint 
that his heart was hers* Honour him for 
the depth of his earnestness — for the prac- 
tical character of the religion which thus 
voluntarily shaped his course in direct op- 
position to his dearest inclinations. 

Mrs. Mayne wavered very much in her 
own views as to Mr. Hastings. There were 
times when she would fain have brought 
the young pair together, and when she 
would gladly have seen them linked for life 
in one. But at other moments, when her 
Alice stood in the midst of a circle of flat- 
tering admirers, the light of youth and 
brilliancy flashing from her lustrous eyes, 
she aimed higher than the country gentle- 
paan, with his good looks, his good family, 
and his moderate fortune. Alice could 
conmiand whom she would. And she had 
further a lurking dislike of the piety which 
Hastings never aflfected to hide, and which 
used to be seen naturally and unaffectedly 
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Bhining through his daily converse^ and hia 
daily walk. 

Mrs. Mayne was one of those people, not 
very uncommon amidst the popular profes- 
sion of Christianity, who went a certain 
way with the lovers of God, but stopped 
short at that precise spot where religion 
and this world came into collision: there 
she sided with the world. She had taught 
her children — Eobert, the eldest, (now in 
heaven,) Alice, and Walter — many things 
" which a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul's health." The children 
had had each a Bible since their fifth birth- 
day; on Sunday evenings she had heard 
each repeat texts or hynms ; and she had 
brought them to the bishop, at fourteen or 
fifteen, to be confirmed by him, after the 
custom of the Church to which she be- 
longed. There stopped Mrs. Mayne. Her 
husband had neither interfered nor encou- 
raged. His fox-hounds had taken him 
much fi-om home ; and, save when laid up 
with a broken arm or collar-bone, hft hai. 
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been but little seen in Ms own home^ for 
long before his death. 

As a boy, Robert was clever and intel- 
lectual. He had entered the army as an 
ensign, a few years before the period at 
which our story commences ; and not long 
after his joining the service, had had his 
heart touched by loving and encouraging 
words spoken to him by a Captain Brown, 
who never lost an opportunity of seeking 
one of the lost sheep. At the house of 
€aptain Brown, Eobert Mayne frequently 
spent the evenings, when he was at Chat- 
ham ; and won over, first by his unostenta- 
tious cheerfulness, then by his intense de- 
votion, the young soldier was soon led, ad 
the senior officer desired and prayed, to cast 
in his lot with the soldiers of the Cross. 

Full of joy such as young believers know, 
and such as all believers might retain, if 
they retained the simple looking unto Jesus 
with which they began, Robert returned 
home on leave, previous to starting for the 
Cnme& — ^the fell of Sebastopol being then 
^oo con£dentljr expected. 
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'* Mother, mother, "^ cried he, as he threw 
himself into her arms in the hall of the 
•Priory, " I have joyful news for you — I have 
found my Saviour, of whom you often spoke 
"to me as a boy.*' 

Checked and chilled by that mother's in- 
stant look of annoyance, poor Robert felt 
that the joy of his visit home was gone. 

" My son will not, I trust, make a parade 
of his religion. There is such a thing as 
icarrying our piety too Car," said his mother, 
"with cold chilly tones. 

• " Too far, too far ! Oh, mother ! how far ^ 
did my Saviour carry His earnestness, when 
He gave His life for me ? Oh ! I hope I 
may live worthy of Him, and never be 
ashamed of His name. But, oh, my mother! 
I thought you had a desire for my soul; 
why do you speak so coldly to me ?" 

" Come into the drawing-room, my child, 
and warm yourself. We must not let ex- 
citement about religion (which is a very 
good thing in its way) make us forget tho 
civilities of life." 

''Ah, mother, mo\kei:V' ^^v^^''^^^^^ 
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could say. "I wish you and Alice and 
Walter were all even one-half as happy as I.'*" 
This young follower of Christ had to bear 
much even from his own dear family, ere 
he sailed from Southampton, with many 
another as ardent as himself. But he left 
his witness behind him, and he had, for 
good or evil, told Alice of her dangers in 
following the world, and implored her, for 
Christ's sake, to love and follow Him« 
Who can tell how far these words shaped 
her life ? 

When the sharp and terrible shock of In- 
kermann unhorsed many an English rider, 
and sent many a soul from that November 
gloom to the judgment-seat, Eobert fell 
with the hundreds who were left on the 
fearful field. Silent was his witness from 
his lonely grave on the Balaklava height. 
Silent but eloquent the pleading voice from 
the tomb, which rent his mother's heart — » 
his last words, ere he left his home having 
been, " Mother, if you do not come to 
JesuB as your Saviour, you will never see 
me in heaven*** 
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The memory of that son and brother was 
one of the treasures of the Priory. But he 
was never spoken of, and strangers did not 
intermeddle with that woe. Their mourn- 
ing had been lately laid aside, but their 
hearts iu secret wore the memory of the 
dead, like a picture which the owner refuses 
to let any one unclasp from his neck, and 
which he promises shall be found next his 
heart when he is gone. 

This was the shadow of that house. It 
is well to let the reader know of it. Now 
let us turn to the actual eyents which we 
have undertaken to relate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OvEBTON is on his way abroad. But business 
has called him first to spend a little time in 
London. How little he knew — ^how little 
many a resident there of twenty years' stand- 
ing knows — of what London is, behind these 
shop-fronts, glaring with, tlievt ^^'s^, ^^^^ira^s^ 
tboae lanes of topplmg\iO\3L^^>m^^^^'''^^^^ 
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alleys of the poor. The fancy took Overlon 
to wander one Sunday afternoon down one of 
these miserable places, with the object of 
seeing what they are really like, and of 
ascertaining for himself something as to 
the condition of their inhabitants. It was 
his desire wherever he went to find out for 
himself some answer to the question. What 
is man when left to himself? Nor was he 
altogether unrewarded on that afternoon. 
Depressing as are the discoveries of vice 
and misery, the philanthropic soul feels thai 
it is the better for them. 

In one of the poorest lanes, Overton wasr 
brought to a stand by a crowd of boys and 
young men just issuing out of a tall, an 
cient house, over the door of which wa 
inscribed, "Eagged School." He ha 
heard often of these institutions, and fro 
that evening forth, he felt their need. F( 
stopping one boy at random, and drawi 
him aside as the rest passed on, he mana; 
to get him into conversation, and the ret 
of the interview he never forgot. 
Overton seated himseli on ^Vs^ ^^ 
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ing wall, and the lad squared up before 
biin, half amused, and flattered to be talked 
to by a " gent," He was a thick-limbed^ 
red-cheeked fellow; and in answer to the 
question whether he had been long going 
to the Ragged School, replied, that he "ra-» 
ther expected it had seen the first of him 
that day, and he was precious sartin it 
shouldn't see no more of him agin,"* 

" Have you ever heard of God, that made 
the world ?" 

*' Yes, I have heard on Him." 
*' When did you hear of Him ?" 
*' Can't exactly say when, but I have 
most sartinly." 

**Do you know when the world was 
made?" 

**No, I don't know when it was made, 
nor how anybody could do it ; but it must 
have took a long time sartinly. It was 
afore my time, and your'n too." 

♦ In " London Labour and the London Poor," will 
be found but too full proof of the truth, to noxxu:^ ol 
the foJJowiDg sketches ol \\le,^^^"8X\Kt ci\. V«nj^^^ 
owe to the painstaking aulYkOX oiXJasX^^"^* 
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" Did you ever hear of the Bible ?" 

" Aye, did I," said he, with a grin. *' I 
dtmno what it's aboat, and I don't mind to 
know. But I know of such a book to a sar- 
tinty, because I knew a young 'ooman as 
took one to pop for her old mother as was 
hard up — a bran new one, too ; but the cove 
would'nt have it, and the young 'ooman told 
him as how if he wouldn't he needn't." 

" Did you ever hear of the flood of waters 
that drowned the earth ?" 

"Never heerd tell on it. There isn't 
enough water in the world for to drown'd 
it. I aint a goin' to fret myself for sich 
things as that." 

"Do you know what happens to people 
when they die?" asked Overton, beginning 
to be deeply astonished that such a heathen 
could be found within two minutes' walk 
of a Church. 

" I 'spects they're buried next ; isn't that 
it. Mister?" 

" Yes ; but what more ?" 

*' Well, I have seed a bodj MA out. I 
was a little afeerd at first ; "poox DiGX^od^^b^ 
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SO different; and when you touched his 
face, he was so cold. Oh ! " shuddered the 
boy, growing paler, " so cold." 

" Have you ever heard of another world ?" 
"Aye have I. I wouldn't mind if I war 
there myself, if I could do better, for it's 
often mighty queer here. Yes ; I 've heerd 
on it from a tailor — a regular stunner, such 
a clever cove — as went to 'Straliar. He 
said as how he was a-goin* to another world. 
Folks gets mighty rich there — eh. Mister ?" 
" Were you ever in a church ? " 
** No ; but Tve heard they worship God 
there ; " and then, in answer to further 
questions, he added that " he didn't know 
how it was done. He had heard singin* 
and playin' inside when he'd passed ; never 
was there, for he hadn't no togs to go in, 
and wouldn't be let in among such swells 
as he'd seen coming out. Aye, I'm a hig- 
norant chap, as has never been to school, 
but I'm up to a queer lot of moves, and 
mother says I mayn't do bad ; but I hate 
the crushers. "Wliat VAselyl \iwi^ '^^^"i "^ 
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stop a chap as is only a restin' of his basket 
on a rail ? " 

"Where do you live, my lad?" asked 
Overton, wondering to himself whether this 
boy was an exception to, or an example of, 
the rest of his kind. 

** Why ? Do you want to come see ? for 
I expect you're not likely to know, if that's 
your game, mister." 

But the question, when pressed, elicited 
answers which made Overton's heart-blood 
run cold. Pictures, uncoloured and natural, 
of depravity such as he had not even ima- 
gined possible, were painted by this boy's 
hand, in a few moments, from which he 
shrunk back horrified. And then and there 
he learned to know that the cheap lodging 
houses of the poor exceed in their manifold 
evils the very dens of darkness in heathen- 
dom, and that the occupations, the recre- 
ations, and the dwellings alike of these 
street Arabs are but three combining forces, 
each rivalling the other in the endeavour to 
keep the bodies and fto^al^ of the poor of 
London bq far from God. anSL^^mX*-^ ^'e»\i5rcciasL 
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"bodies and souls can go. He sighed over 
the knowledge he had gained, and vainly 
tried to speak a simple word of God's love 
and the pity of Christ to this poor lad, who, 
whistling, turned away and was gone. 

Feeling deeply interested, Overton ven- 
tured to stop, and invite to conversation, a 
ragged girl, of twelve or thirteen, who was 
listlessly idling on the step of a door. This 
child turned out to be an apple and sprat 
seller, according to the time of year, and 
gave him readily an account of all her arts 
in getting most value for her money in buy- 
ing, and for her goods in selling them. 
She said her father had been a gas-man, 
but work had failed, and they "was druv 
mighty hard to live. Sister goes out, and 
she's only half-past seven, to sell water- 
cresses, afore she knows a'most what a 
penn'orth is." 

" And what do you know about God, my 
poor girl ? " 

"Oh! father's talked about Him, an' 
about religion many a tiiCL<^« "^^^<et ^^aa. 
told me as God made \^i"^ ^oi^^> ^sA.'V^^ 
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heerd him say as how the first man and 
'ooman was so had they was nigh put out 
of it. It must he more nor a hundred years 
ago ; hut I don't like to speak on what I 
don't know. Father, too, has told us on 
our Saviour, as was nailed to the cross for 
poor folk like we. Father has told us, too, 
about His giving a great many people a 
penny loaf and a hit o' fish each, which 
shows He must have been a very kind Mend 
o' the hungry. The Ten Commandments 
was made hy Him, as I've heerd say, and 
He performed them, too, among many mi* 
racles. Yes, that's part o' what our Saviour 
teacht us — ^to forgive our enemies, and hear 
no malice." 

"Could you forgive an enemy, do you 
think, yourself?" 

" Well, I don't think as I'd forgive one 
as injured me very much. Indeed, I don't 
know why I couldn't, except that I'm poor, 
and never lamt how. If a gal stole my 
shawl, and didn't give it hack, I couldn't 
forgive ber; but if she lost it off hat back, 
J wouldn't be so hard oix\iet%^ 
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" Do you ever thank God for all He gives 
you, and for keeping you in food ? " 

" Well, we ain't not to say very religious, 
we ain't; but we thanks God for everything, 
down to the sprats. We calls 'em God's 
gift to the poor. But we thinks it mighty 
hard o' the Lord Mayor not to let 'em come 
in afore the 9th o' November, just because 
he wants to dine ofif o' them, which he al- 
ways do. They say, in the Bible, as the 
world was made in six days — ^birds, and 
fishes, and all — and, in coorse, the sprats 
among them. There was only one house 
in that time, and that was the ark, for Adam 
and Eve to dwell in; but they hadn't a 
large family ; they hadn't. It seems very 
wonderful that all was done so quick. I 
shouldn't 'a wondered if Lunnon had a 
took twice the time. Should you, Sir ? " 

Overton smiled, but drew her on to say 
more, for he felt strangely interested in this 
revelation of her knowledge and ignorance, 
all confused thus. 

" When a good person. '^ ^ i^jvo! V ^^ 
^aid, in answer to a c^ol^^Na-otl oW^^^'^'' ^"^ 
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say, * The Lord's called upon him, and he 
must go,' but I can't think what it means, 
unless it is, that an angel comes, like when 
we're a dreaming, to tell the party he *fl 
wanted in heaven. I know where heaven is 
— ^up there behind the clouds, as is put up 
to keep us from seein* in. But I am afeered 
there's few costers there among the angels, 
specially out o* them that deceives and 
cheats." 

All this was spoken with an earnestness 
that proved that the poor girl looked upon 
it as a subject, the solemnity of which forced 
her to be truthftd. But no words which 
occurred to Overton could explain to her 
much more than she knew abeady, saving 
that she seemed to take in this saying, on 
which perhaps, the ignorant mind might 
afterwards reflect — That Jesus, the Son of 
God, died for poor coster-girls, and would 
take them to heaven, to be with God, if 
they trusted in him to wash their sins away, 
and to make them fit to die. 

With a tvIL heart, after these two in- 
terviewB with the childEexL ol ^e^ cs&s|. 
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Overton tnmed homewards, reflecting on the 
perplexing question, What can be done to 
educate and enlighten these heathens of the 
London purlieus ? He could not help re- 
flecting what a dread account would have to 
be rendered in the last day by residents in 
that city who keep all their Gospel know- 
ledge to themselves, or who even send it 
across the seas, while they neglect the ig- 
norant heathen at their doors. 

Perhaps some who read this page may 
feel that they have some duty of this kind 
to do for their sunken brothers and sisters, 
and that to reclaim but one of such children, 
by tenderness and love, would be worth all 
the efforts it might cost. 

But Overton's days in London were to be 
brief. His purpose was fixed to go abroad, 
and a few days more saw the conclusion of 
his business, and his start from St. Katha- 
rine's Docks on the Ostend passage. 

And for him, just now, there was no 
happy home circle — no hearth where other 
smiles might blend mt\i\n.^\ crsi:^ "^^^V^cs^^ 
of Buch a heMli one 3105 — ^\iq^^> ^^\^^^ 
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bright ! which, wherever he turned, gave a 
vigour to his prayers and an impulse to his 
thoughts. 

Nor did his days abroad pass in vain. 
The traveller little knows how much he can 
do for his Divine Master till he has tried 
it. And there is, perhaps, no position 
where a man can speak more faithfully and 
successfully for his Lord than among the 
chance acquaintances on the deck of a 
steamer, or in the lonely room of some 
hotel, where two or three strangers are 
thrown together for a night, and then part 
for ever. If Overton Hastings was self- 
banished for a while from his English pro- 
perty, he resolved that his exile should be 
spent thus; and who can tell where and 
when a word spoken into stranger ears may 
not bring forth much result ?' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Christmas day was not now either a very 
happy or a very merry day at the Priory. The 
old Christmas custom of decking the church 
with holly and ivy was diligently observed 
in the parish churchy and the fingers of 
Alice Mayne had been pricked and reddened 
on Christmas Eve these several years past, 
in her energetic and good-natured services 
rendered to the curate of Longwood, Mr. 
Voyle. Alice did not personally think very 
highly of Mr. Voyle's intellectual powers, 
and he was one on whom she often spent 
the shafts of her satire. His starched alle- 
giance to form and ceremony was an old 
joke with her. She could see in formalism 
nothing but a good butt for wit and con- 
tempt ; and though Mr. Voyle in his heart 
valued the invitations to dinner on Christ- 
mas Day, which he always received itl ^ 
crested envelope tine 9L"a.^\sv>^» ^'\>L^\k^^'^^^^'''^^ 
pride and happmea^ ^«te> <J^o\A.^^^"^ "^ 
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uncomfortable certainty that if he tried to 
show his colours, he should infallibly ** have 
Miss Mayne down upon him,*' as Walter 
used to say in describing the scenes of her 
raillery, which he afterwards repeated to his 
friends around. 

On this Christmas, Alice was in no mood 
for raillery or fun. Two blanks were there. 
Not that either her brother or her friend, 
Mr. Hastings, had sat at that table twelve 
months before ; but they were heart-blanks, 
which come out into sad prominence in fes- 
tive seasons — skeletons at the feast, to mar 
its enjoyment. 

The mood of Alice was infectious. Not 
all "the merry bells of Yule," could make 
her smile ; and with something of perverse- 
ness grafted on her gloom, she refused to 
laugh even at Walter's broadest jokes. Mr. 
Voyle shared the mood of the table, and 
settled gloomily down into his stiff cravat. 

After diQuer, he found Alice in the draw* 
ing-room — ^her beautiful, tall figure, in its 
white and bJue, bending o^et >3afc q^t^x^ 
table, beneath the lamp, lea^dug^ — 
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** A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 

And sadly fell our Christmas Eve. 
At onr old pastimes in the hall 

We gambolled, making yain pretence 

Of gladness, with an awfnl sense 
Of one mute shadow watching alL'* 

She sighed, and shut the book of poetry 
which enchained her, just as Mr. Voyle had 
seen what she had been reading. 

He did not attempt to lay his finger on 
the sore which drew forth that sigh; nor 
did he, though her minister in name, feel 
•called upon to afford her religious consola- 
tion. Such was not the habit of the curate 
at Longwood. 

" Why do you not speak to us, Mr. Voyle, 
about what Christmas teaches ?" asked she, 
in a few minutes, partly because she wanted 
to tease him, and possibly in part because 
she had some wish, deep and hidden, to 
speak of that question which had not yet, 
since the visit in July, been utterly trodden 
out of her heart, but which had never yet 
received an answer. 

This challenge to tsSk, ^jA ^Qs^si^ ^"^ '^ 
certain theme, was neat issXm?,,^^ ^iss^^^^ 
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happens, especially with shy men. The 
worst way to make your companion agree- 
able — indeed the surest plan of shutting 
his mouth — is to say, " Why don't you say 
something?" 

With an eflfort, he began — "I don't like 
the thought of a 'mute shadow watching 
all,' especially on Christmas Day." 

Hiding at once the real purport of her 
sigh, and making another effort to force 
Mr. Voyle to speak of the subject which 
she knew other lips would have readily and 
faithfully spoken of, she adroitly interposed 
— " Is it not a mute shadow which falls on 
a human soul, when it has found out that 
it is not at peace with God ? Can there be 
sunshine under such circumstances?" 

" There can, I think. Miss Mayne. You 
must please let me say without ridicule, 
what your eyes are not as yet, I fear, opened 
to see, that the Church has the power of 
dispensing medicines for the sick souls, in- 
faUible, if rightly received." 
'' What medicines, Mi, ^or^^V 
^^ She has, and slie conaciX.^ >^ ^«t 
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priests, the power of absolution of all who 
confess their failings and sins, as the Office 
of Communion suggests. This, in my opi- 
nion, has been too much neglected. But 
confession is now happily being restored." 

" Sir, I believe if you knew what an 
anxiety for sin really is, you could not talk 
in that way. It seems to me like putting 
a piece of gaudily-painted paper as a plaister 
for a terrible wound. Would you go on the 
battle-field with such medicines as pretty 
confectionery — ^with such plaisters as inge- 
nious advertisers pufif ?" 

The raillery habitual with Miss Mayne 
was something bitterly serious this time, 
and Mr. Voyle was scarcely prepared for it. 

"But, Miss Mayne, if you refuse the 
Church's care, whither will you turn ? Put 
it in that way, and what can you do ?" 

" I don't know, Mr. Voyle." 

" Eefasing, or blindly despising absolu- 
tion, which is in the priests' power, you 
turn your back on the instituted otdixvsxifi.^ 
of penitence. AH elu^ \ ca.Ti ^"8>^ Sa.^^^^ 
yonrselt. Crusli tiie am^ ^oxs.ia«t, ^^s^^^^^ 
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the habits you are subject to, by prayer and 
fasting, and see if that may not dispose you 
to a better mind, and give you peace with 
God." 

Alice thought, "That seems more rea- 
sonable ; that is something for the heart to 
do. Christ did this. I must be a follower 
of Him. I will do it." This to herself, 
and then aloud — "I wonder ministers of 
religion are not better skilled in prescribing 
to their patients." 

*' There are two reasons for that," bit- 
terly replied Mr. Voyle. "The one is, 
people will not come and tell their diseases ; 
the other is, they will not use our medicines 
when prescribed." 

Walter entering, and proposing some 
Christmas game, put a stop to the conver- 
sation. 

And, indeed, we may say with Alice, 

Why are not all ministers better skilled in 

the healing of the soul? And, with Mr. 

Vojie, (though in a sense other than hip,) 

we may reply. People wiQ. noVi ccsmib \ft \i^ 

^eir sicknesses ; they leave \5aem Vi \i«k 
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laboriously found out by their physician — 
they the while hiding them with all their 
art. And again, when their malady is dis- 
covered, they refase or neglect to take his 
prescription — ^to look unto the great Anti- 
type of the serpent of brass, and live. But 
one reason more must be given : if minis- 
ters will speak hoUow falsehoods, even 
though sincerely, as did Mr. Voyle, they 
must expect to meet with contempt, and 
not success. The Church's absolution is 
no medicament for the sin-sick soul. 



CHAPTER XI. 

How curiously two great life-questions can 
blend themselves in one heart at once! 
Two sorrows or two joys, all engrossing, 
seldom happen to come together in one 
life ; and when they do thus coincide, it is 
interesting to see how the soul behaves 
under the double pressure. Bci^ ^1 *^^'?s56 
of whom our story telIa,\iaaL>3tt».^^2R^^'>^!^=^^^ 
roBtB filling their hearte— no^ Q^^> "^"^^ "^"^ 
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other, seeming to rise into pre-eminence, 
but neither forgotten for long. In Overton 
the two were, the following of Christ, and 
the love of Alice ; in Alice, the seeking of 
Christ, and the love of Overton. Oh ! call 
not these two interests conflicting ones, lest 
you who judge them banish holy love from 
your list of holy things. Do not say that 
the love of courtship is not fit to blend 
with the religion of Christ, while nuptial 
love is its highest illustration, and its 
solemn duty. Wherever Overton went, 
whether he journeyed, or sat at his inn, or 
wandered on the snowy Alps, or gazed with 
meditative eye across the darkening Cam- 
pagna, the vision of Alice was with him ; 
while love and devotion to Christ were spur- 
ring him on to labour, as occasion offered, 
for Him. Nay, with him, this earthly love 
lent its aid to the fervour of his heavenly 
devotion; for never did he kneel to pray 
but that pressing prayer burst from his 
swelling heart — " God ! save her soul ! 
O Father ! adopt her ioi T^iy doSLaiX «£ii\. 
then, if it be Thy yhH, may ^'^ \>fe^m^ 
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mine!" The fervour of this prayer threw 
a deeper reality over all his devotion. The 
light of that rising sun of hope threw its 
glow over the whole country of his soul. 

And Alice, when she thought of him, 
was not without warm hope that he was 
praying for her. Pardon her, if even in 
the daily-increasing anxiety for sin, hei* 
thoughts not seldom turned to one so far 
away, who, ignorant of her love, was still 
all to her ; and turned to him all the more 
frequently, in that she never thought of him 
without thinking of his question, the ques- 
tion which now hegan to engross her soul, 
" Are you a follower of the Lord Jesus ? *' 

It was wonderful what a mastery each of 
these young hearts had over its love. It 
may safely be afl&rmed that neither the one 
nor the other was suspected. Indeed, Alice 
Mayne, for her part, was living a life alto- 
gether other than that which appeared on 
the surface. Surrounded still, to her utter 
distaste, by those who wooed her for her 
face and noble English heart, althon^ ^o^ 
macceBBible to common msT^ \ oJ&et^^ ^sSs^^ 
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new opportunities of gaiety and excitement 
by the mother, who ahnost idoKzed her, 
but could not read her secrets, Alice was 
taking, amid all her occupations, a lonely 
path, which was not cheered on as yet by 
either of the two strongest helps in the 
world — ^the help of sympathy, or the help 
of prayer. Sympathy and prayer, however, 
though unknown and far away, were with 
her, and, like the unseen hand which held 
out the balm to Christian after his battle 
with Apollyon, she was unconsciously helped 
by them. 

The words of Mr. Voyle had, while not 
in themselves impressive words, made more 
than a slight impression on his hearer. 
And as they were followed up, the Sunday 
after, by a discourse from his pulpit at 
Longwood, the object of which was to im- 
press lessons of self-denial and mortifica- 
tion, the impression was deepened, and 
poor ignorant Alice set to work to save her 
own soul ! 
Awfal labour for any man or woman to 
andertake I It is a "WOTk coTmficXftA. -wiSk 
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eternity, but to be accomplished in time. 
It is a work which must be accompKshed, 
but which we cannot do: a work which, 
viewed as Mr. Voyle viewed it, is enough 
to give us occupation for every hour, pain- 
ful anxiety for every moment of life, while 
we trample down the flesh, and seek to 
restore to its pristine condition, the heart 
which has wandered so far from its God. 

Alice did nothing by halves, and from 
that day set herself, all alone and unseen, 
to accomplish this laborious task. Oh! 
had she but known that " the work is all 
accomplished," and that it is not in seeking 
Christ, but in following Him when found, 
that the true battle of life lies. 

Somewhere or other Alice had seen lines 
to this effect — 

" The trivial round, the common task, 
Should furnish aU we ought to ask — 
Boom to deny ourselves ; a road 
To lead us daily nearer God,^ 

On this road she resolved to walk; she 
set up the idol of self-demsX ^^V^^toSs^ ^ 
duty. 
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Alice began by questioning her heart as 
to its fiailings. She -viewed them, not as 
sins to be forgiven, but as faults or vices to 
be overcome. She had not learned anything 
yet of the need or way of pardon. " Once 
let me get rid of my habits of evil," she 
flattered herself, " and I shall be what Mr. 
Hastings desired, a follower of the Lord 
Jesus, * who counted not his life dear unto 
himself.'" 

It were strange, had any one known of it, 
to watch that young creature, as she sat, 
night after night, reflecting on her faults. 
She took as much pleasure in discovering a 
fault, that she might set herself to overcome 
it, as one troubled with some night ma-^ 
rauder who has been stealing his goods, 
takes in finding out the offender. 

It was natural that, going to the work 
with resolution and concentration of mind, 
Alice should discover lurking in her heart 
faults she had never suspected herself of in 
her life. Half the brilliant things she used 
to say in society turned owt to be either 
breaches of charity or oi tra^Ja., ot ^V\e;dJ&\»W 
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be wanting in Christian humility and self- 
renunciation. Upon this, Alice resolved she 
would seek to shine in conversation no more. 

The intense love of the beautiful in art 
which characterized her, seemed now to be 
only a desire to shine above her equals, or 
at least to be a love of mere external beauty, 
such as God, she thought, could not love. 
And this led her, though with a bitter pang, 
to resolve she would neither paint nor sing 
any more, unless compelled to do it by her 
mother's command, which she deemed would 
release her of her conscientious difficulty. 

Her healthy rides were very near being 
given up for the same reason. Should she 
not deny herself? But especially did self- 
ishness appear to Alice to have wrapped its 
subtle coils about her heart. This serpent 
she would tear thence, though it lacerated 
her very heart to do it. She would lay 
herself out to be of use at home — give up 
her reading, that she might help her mother 
in her household duties — ^leam something 
of Walter's lessons, that «ihft TSi\^ ^^'i^^ 
bun — be up at cock-cio^wiXi^,ftva5i»^^"sssN.^2^ 
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have household matters arranged ere hel 
mother came down to breakfast, Happy? 
had she done all this for Jesus' sake, as a 
free, forgiven soul. But blindly she groped 
her way alone through these dark passages 
of mystification to find the light. There 
are many like her, who begin at the wrong 
end. They mistake the fruits of Christian 
life for the roots from which they spring. 

And as she had faithfully resolved, so 
most perseveringly she carried her plans 
into execution. It was touching to see 
one who had long bee&i laboured for, now 
laying herself out to please, with a stem 
resolution to exceed all she met in humility 
and devotion to others. People wondered, 
and said, Is this the Alice Mayne we knew ? 
— and many who had feared her, now only 
stared with a sort of vulgar curiosity at a 
devotion they had not brains to comprehend. 

" My child, go to the piano, and give us 
'Ah che la morte;* you sing it very 
sweetly." 

^^ Mother, would you let me do something 
else — anything you like, oniVy xi.o\» \.o %\ii:^'^ 
Jam not in the humoxu iot i\» " 
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"Ah! this is a new thing! What on 
eaxth has come over you? Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, here is Alice refusing to sing." 

"If you bid me, mamma," said she, 
gravely, "I will do it:" and she moved 
to the piano, and the 'Farewell of Verdi' 
never sounded sweeter or more wailing than 
at that hour from her lips. 

" Strange that she should have taken up 
such notions, Mrs. Mayne. I prescribe 
plenty of society. She is gloomy. Pent- 
etre my lady is in love?" said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, bending an inquisitive glance at 
the widow. 

Not to know of such an aflfair, if such 
was on hand, and if it had gone so far as 
to make her daughter gloomy and morbid, 
seemed to Mrs. Mayne impossible. So, in 
Alice's name, she disclaimed the supposi- 
tion. But she inwardly resolved to have it 
out with her child. 

So at night, when the party broke up, 
Mrs. Mayne went to her daughter's room, 
and found her standing in her ijlaio^NRte^ 
crape, in a cold, fixelea^ iootsx, ^sA '>fi^ 
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letting down her long tresses from their 
confinement. 

" My child, your room is perishing. Why 
have you no fire?" 

" I don't think I want it, mother. I am 
used to a little cold now." 

" What nonsense ! What are the coals 
got for, and who has a better right to them 
than my Alice ?" 

But Alice stood gloomy and still. 

"My child, what is gone wrong with 
you ? Are you in love ?" 

But Alice said, " It is not that. Nothing 
is wrong, mamma, do believe me ; I did n't 
feel inclined to sing." 

But Mrs. Mayne was not to be baffled. 
So she tried the melting mood, and said, 
" Darling, you cannot hide from your mo- 
ther what she sees as plainly as if it were 
herself. Something is gone wrong. Tell 
your mother." 

Alice, thinking she should best show 
self-denial by compliance, said, taking up 
a trinket in her hand, and playing witib it, 
aa Bbe looted down — 
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** Mamma, I did that because I thought 
it was right. I have lived a gay, trifling 
life too long. I must be better. I must 
try to be a Christian. I must be a follower 
of the Lord Jesus." 

" My dear child ! what can you be think- 
ing of? But, stay. I know who has done 
you this mischief. It is all Mr. Overton 
Hastings. I alwajrs knew he would make 
a pietist of you. He carries religion quite 
too far!" 

''Bobert used to carry it as far," said 
Alice, gently. 

"Eobert — do not name Kobert," said 
ihe mother. ** Let us not bring his name 
into conversation. But I am quite sure I 
am right : it is not Robert, but Mr. Has- 
tings, who has given you these notions." 

" Will you believe me if I tell you, you 
are wrong? K it was any one that gave 
me them, it was Mr. Voyle, and I do not 
believe it was he. I asked for advice, and 
he told me I should deny myself, take up 
the cross, and" 

Lovingly trying to sct^tx Qr^^^^^ ^sl'css^ 
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the shame of doing her good, Alice scarcely 
adhered to truth ; nor did she indeed suc- 
ceed in her purpose, for Mrs. Mayne's mind 
was filled with the idea, and she would not 
be dispossessed of it. 

** If Mr. Hastings comes again, I scarcely 
think I will ask him to stay," said the 
mother, sounding Alice. 

" Oh, mother, he never did me harm ; I 
wish I had Kstened to him more : but I do 
not think we are likely to see him again 
now. What should bring him back ?" 

Mrs. Mayne gazed at the tall, slender 
figure, robed in white, with its veil of 
golden hair thrown back over the shoul- 
ders — the bright, earnest face looking at 
her with keen interest; and she said to 
herself, mother as she was, " The memory 
of thee might bring him back from the 
ends of the earth." 

Then Mrs. Mayne, cheerfully begging 
Alice not to give way to fancies, and to be 
a good, noble girl, kissed her fondly, andi 
left the room. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Alice fell on her knees in an agony of 
prayer and desire. A confased turmoil of 
feelings distracted her. Thoughts of re- 
ligious duty ill performed — thoughts of 
Overton, so far away, so utterly dead to 
her, so loved, and yet so unconscious of her 
love — oh, what should she do ? 

Wrestle still, labour still, abjure self, 
bring herself by persevering efforts and 
struggles up to God? Should she do 
this ? Yes. Feeling sure that it was the 
appointed path, "to lead her daily nearer 
to God," she would go on, or die in the 
struggle. 

What urged her on ? A deep craving for 
peace with God ; a sense, real and pressing, 
that she was not fit to die — not fit to be 
with Christ — ^not fit for the society of the 
good and holy. She could not rest satisfied 
until she had found peace« 

But this was not \5cva ^«3 ^ ^^»RRk- 
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Battling on through the night of sin and 
darkness, to win a battle already won — ^to 
settle a question already settled ! Alas ! 
how many are doing it ! and how ineffec- 
tually ! 

This Alice was beginning to discover. She 
had gone far ; but had she come any nearer 
to what she sought? She still saw the 
long track of obedience before her — a road 
without turning, without God, without rest. 
Should her life be like this for ever ? 

It occurred to her to take up her Bible. 
She read, " Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life ; and few 
there be that find it." Yes, thought Alice, 
it is so. I must be right, for I find it an- 
swers to this description. 

" Then," she said, musing over a verse 
of Longfellow, which she liked — 

" In life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness.** 

What a view of life ! Yet such was hers. 
She was deliberately embittering her young 
life by her ignorant efforts to bring herself 
to a state of peace vvitii GoSl, 0\l\ ^\v<sfi^ 
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the sonl finds out its enmity, how long, 
how intense the struggle, ere it will abandon 
it, and be at peace ! For a fire is kindled 
on earth, and who shall quench it ? 

Wearied with these thoughts, and re- 
viewing how many times she had denied 
herself that day, she undressed herself, and 
retired to rest. 

The next morning brought a letter for 
her mother from Mr. Hastings. Kjiowing 
the writing, poor Alice started, and might 
have been caught with a very donscious look 
on her face, had not her mother been occu- 
pied in reading the letter. 

He was returning in a month to England. 
He was tired of travel. He purposed pay- 
ing a visit to Favourfield shortly after his 
return. Could he calculate on the usual 
hospitality of the Priory, and its kind 
owner ? He wished to have his plans ar- 
ranged. He begged that a letter might be 
addressed to him at Strasburg ; and deai- 
ring to be kindly lemercAiet^'^. Hj^ ^^^Js^^s^ 
Majme, he concluded, aad tio\» ^^r^Sass^ ^ 
word which told, cleat a^ ^^ ^^^pai^sss 
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could, from whom it came. That word 
was precious to Alice's heart. She took 
it to herself, as possibly Mr. Hastings had 
hoped. It was short indeed — 

«Col.i.20. O. H." 

It was with difi&culty that Alice concealed 
her feelings from her mother. It was as if 
a heavy load had fallen from her heart. In 
him she saw now rather her wise adviser 
and guide than a lover or earthly friend. 
She was beginning to feel ahnost too weary 
of life to think of earthly dreams. To have 
found peace with God, would have given 
her far more joy than to have had every 
painted vision of her young heart come 
true. Spiritual trial had refined her heart 
till all was subordinate to the one question 
which now came uppermost in her mind, 
" What must I do to be saved ? " 

" A month." " Fly quickly, slow, toil- 

some days, and bring him home again," 

was the low sigh of Alice? a \iei«s\», %j& ^<i 

Jxiused over the happy proimBe oi\5aaX>\^N^«t* 

fifte felt within herself ihaitlio OTiij^MsA'QBa 
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word which would still the turmoil he had 
caused. She would welcome him as her 
teacher and guide. How happy ! And the 
days were easier to bear now. The faithful 
heart, wearied of its love of mere earthly 
pleasures, was seeking Jesus, '^ the unknown 
God." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

It is early spring-time on the Ehine. Cold, 
bitter March, with whistling wind, and 
biting frost. The icicles have actually 
seized upon the very paddle-wheels of the 
steamer ; the steam from the fonnel distils 
in showers on the deck, and is no sooner 
fallen than it congeals. *' It is more like 
Canada than Europe," says the traveller to 
himself, as he wraps about him his Inver- 
ness cape and his travelling rug, and pre- 
pares to spend the night thus. The vine- 
yards, so green in summer, are now more 
lite dead brick walls tlnan ^roie^T^^, ^^ 
Bbematem, not Stolzeiife\^,Tio\.'SIat^"^^<s^- 
«*ein# are beautiful novi* ^^«^ '^ "^^ 
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east, stretch the Siebengebirge ; away to the 
west, flows the Moselle ; and away towards 
the north pours the volmninoTis riyer, 
through its now low, monotonous banks of 
willow-tangle and water-meadow, for sixty 
leagues to the sea. 

There is something in Overton's heart, 
as he paces the deck of the Ehine steamer, 
which tells him that he will find matters 
changed when he returns, ostensibly to 
Fayourfield, but really to Alice. He has 
prayed very much — ^very earnestly. Unable 
to teach her, to preach to her, to write to 
her, he has taken the one way left open to 
him, and taken it perseveringly. He has 
now prayed for her for many months, day 
and night. And with that strange intuition 
which has been granted to some men of 
prayer, he had heard the voice in his heart 
which said, " Fear not, thy prayers are an- 
swered." Without fanaticism, but seriously 
convinced that the straying heart had been 
returning, or at least seekmg \5Mk "Vioma \fe 
iad never sought before, "he -wa^ ivo^ \ieiAr 
^ff Ida course homewards, xesoViea. ^aQa^»> 
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though not the usual season of the year^ he 
would go straight to the Priory. A short 
but kind letter from Mrs. Mayne, reached 
him at Strasburg, and, in obedience to it 
he was now making the tedious winter jour- 
ney of the Bhine. 

With all her suspicion of Overton's reli- 
gious views, Mrs. Mayne had far too high 
an esteem for the young man to send him 
anything but a cordial invitation to the 
Priory. But at the same time it was not 
coupled with any word pressing him to 
prolong his stay beyond the accustomed 
week. 

As Overton paced the dark deck of the 
Stadt CoblenZy his thoughts were suddenly 
broken in upon by the apparition of a face 
pale and ghost-like, on which the paddle- 
box light shone, as its owner stood in the 
shelter of the funnel. Where had he seen 
that strange, unlovely face? "Sir,** said 
a voice in his ear, as he passed the spot on 
his next turn, " do you forget me ?" 
. " Who ? No, no ! I do not," ssiA O^^x.- 
ton ; for the lineaments oi ^'^ ^^^^'"ck^ ^ojass^ 
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of the Great Western were too strange to 
be erased from his mind. " No, no ! Have 
you been travelling ?'* 

"Travelling — yes, thank God, to tell 
everywhere that * God is love/ If I have 
stirred up any to own His kindness and to 
seek His face, I owe it to you. I do not 
know your name, nor are you likely to dis- 
cover mine; but let it be a happiness to 
you to reflect that your words sent a ray of 
light into my soul, which has gilded all my 
gloom. And, God knows, I had spent 
twenty years in gloomy terror of His wrath, 
while heartily desiring to serve Him." 

" This is glad news," said Overton. 

" Go tell to all the truths you told to 
me. Tell them they are absolutely lost 
without God, but also that He loves them 
perfectly, and willeth not the death of a 
sinner. Here is my present destination," 
said the now no longer gloomy man, turn- 
ing to the gangway, as the boat stopped 
before the flashing lights of a village. " We 
shall meet in heaven, and T owe it to you 
thatlBh&UheihQXQr 
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*' Farewell, farewell." The brothers in 
Christ parted thus on earth for ever ; and 
for the sake of this meeting, Overton felt 
he had not travelled in vain. 

And now the dreary flats of the lower 
Ehine are passed. Eotterdam, with its 
long avenues of windmills, sleepily turning, 
lies behind him — ^the good ship ploughs the 
German Sea, beating up against a cutting 
north wind, that dashes blinding spray 
over all who venture to remain on deck. 
Among these is Overton. The North Fore- 
land is on the steamer's port beam. The 
low land is Kent. She is there. "Ye 
cannot pulse too quickly, throbbing hearts 
of iron, which drive the Margaret from 
Eotterdam to London. That is Heme 
Bay, where she stood nearly a year ago 
with me. Is she changed since ? And if 
changed, how?" 

But now he is nearly home. Black, 
ugly London lies behind him. Each throb 
of the engine bears him on. 

He leaps out at the station. There la 
^^ gig — the well-knovm ^g,. T>Dk!et^\.^^^'«t 
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little Tom Barton, whom he had recom« 
mended from Favourfield. 

"Well, Tom ! how are all ? Mrs- Mayne ? 
Mr. Walter?" 

And now the Prioiy is all bnt reached. 
Overton is sitting np, and leaning forward 
a little, as if to hasten the wheels, which 
already are flying round at a perilous pace. 
The avenue gate — ^the well-known cedars — 
the beautiful lawn. 

But now— a grating, grinding swing of 
the tall yehicle^ — a struggling, scrambling 
fall of the dashing mare — ^a moment's equi- 
poise, and then a fling from the top of the 
gig to the paving-stones which line this 
comer of the avenue. Oh, Overton ! and 
at the very door. 

Yes. At the door she stood with he 
mother, and ere he had time to wave hi 
hand, coming round the comer, it had ha] 
pened. Senseless, bleeding, feUen, he 
motionless upon the stones. The ms 
has dragged the gig a few yards, and 
Jjing amid its mins, kicking it to 
smaller ^agments. 
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Both mother and half-fainting daughter 
rushed out. Overton made no sign. His 
eyes closed — ^his pulse motionless, A shriek 
from Alice — " He is dead ! " 

mother, pity her when you read 
her secret in that cry, unstifled by any 
reasoning — unchecked by any maidenly 
reserve! Mrs. Mayne, well skilled in the 
arts needful to render immediate assistance 
to a sick or wounded person, had given her 
orders coolly and quietly; and the heavy, 
motionless body was carried in, and laid on 
the sofa, while a messenger was despatched 
for the surgeon. 

He revived slowly, but, by God's mercy, 
successfully and fully; but complained of 
torture in his ancle joint. The head was 
stunned, but nothing more serious seemed 
to have happened ; but his leg — they must 
wait for the doctor to hear about that. 
Recovering himself wonderfully, the gentle 
heart made and received all its good wishes 
and welcomes almost as if nothing had 
happened. The accident 'T^Sb^ \aaAfe \j(^^^ 
of, but the patient ©x.cvi^e9L >D;\xa^^^ ^x^ovs^. 
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sitting up, as his leg hurt him when he 
moved. 

His quiet, self-possessed conversation won 
the hearts of both mother and daughter, if, 
indeed, it could be said that Alice's heart 
was still to be captivated. 

The doctor came. The wound not 
serious, but requiring rest. Could not 
be safely moved for at least a fortnight. 
Here was a new position! With many 
apologies, couched in words as humble as 
if he had been to blame for the accident, 
Overton accepted, and dare we say, with 
regret, his position. To be there, and be 
nursed — ^who could have refused it ? 

Arrangements were cheerfully made by 
kind-hearted Mrs. Mayne for Overton's 
comfort; and the dining-room was ap- 
pointed to him for the present as his 
sitting-room, to avoid visitors. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And now they are together again. In 
one another each sees more than the whole 
world heside can give. Yet each is ig- 
norant still how much the other loves. 
Overton has no reason to believe that he is 
dear to Alice — ^Alice still less to know that 
Overton prizes her above his life. Nor 
shall she know it, or hear it breathed yet : 
this promise Overton has made solemnly, 
and before his God. It would have seemed 
to him guilty beyond all count to have suf- 
fered the element of human love to enter 
into the calculations of a soul weighing 
time and eternity. To throw that into the 
scale, would have seemed to him to preju- 
dice the conclusion of Alice's mind, if, 
indeed, she cared for him at all. 

But, indeed, it was not necessary that he 
should, by any effort of self-restraint, with- 
hold his secret from her ears. For these 
two young people were never no^ ^\a\5^<b 
together. That laopo -T^nsScL ^^ja'gKiSikJ^ ^^-^jJs^ 
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had prompted in Alice's mind, tliat she 
would, now that he was laid up here for a 
while in her own house, have better oppor- 
tunities for mutual converse than before, 
was crushed. Mrs. Mayne had her own 
reasons for always making one of the party. 
If she were not there, Walter was. Her 
ingenious diligence in preventing a single 
tete-a-tete was remarkable. She felt that 
this course would restrict the converse of 
the pair to such general topics of friendship 
as would neither involve very deeply the 
heart or the religious views of Alice. For 
she dreaded somewhat, while she esteemed, 
this young man. Quailing under the power 
of his eye, when he spoke to her any word 
of his Saviour, tshe did but wish that part 
of his character gone, and she would have 
welcomed him to her fireside for ever. But 
while he followed what she deemed an ex- 
clusive and over-strict religion, she, for a 
twofold object, tried to prevent any exclu- 
sive intimacy between him and her daugh- 
ter. First, because she did not wish her 
£o grow '^melancholy," B0(toTi5i:j,\i^sa»a^ 
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she did not wish to see her wed a " melan- 
choly" man. 

Can we but pause and wonder at this 
universal blindness of unenlightened man 
to the real eJBfects of a hearty and thorough- 
going Christianity ? A little knowledge is 
dangerous, and a little study proves preju- 
dicial to the interests of religion ; and so a 
little religion makes a man melancholy. 
But who is right to argue from these effects 
of a first acquaintance with knowledge or 
religion, to those of a deeper attainment of 
both ? Mrs. Mayne had just religion enough 
to make her desire no more. She saw that 
if it were to become in any further degree 
her ruling motive, she should be cut off 
from that gay and worldly circle in which 
she loved to move. Alice had enough reli- 
gion to make her miserable; that is, she 
was convinced of sin and danger. But, 
cruel, cruel parent, who, blind to this, 
and thinking Christ's religion to blame, 
sought to hold her back from clearer light 
— a light which, once it ty^^^, ^^^^'^'^^ 
these dawn shadcwa a\togb\Itifit\ 
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The result was, tliat for many days, in 
that comfortahle dining-room, the three 
discoursed of many general matters ; and 
Alice was forced, and not always with keen 
interest, to listen to discussions ahout the 
customs and temper of foreign minds, with 
which hoth her mother and Mr. Hastings 
were so familiar. She would have had him 
talk of the one thing needful. Seeing in 
his eye nothing which told of love, hut 
rejoicing in their open-hearted intercourse, 
she was accustoming herself, with a true 
woman's self-denial, to look on him as a 
friend only, though the rebellious, burning 
thought would often rise in her full heart, 
as she sat alone, " Oh, that he did 
hut know my state ! Then he would find 
a way of giving me something of his 
peace. He has a secret which I know 
nothing of." 

And before many days, he, in his thought- 
ful earnestness, found a way of speaking 
to her soul, which was better than none. 
^'Mrs. MajBe," said ke, one morning be- 
fore 6reatfast; ** did jou e\et "Wi^ ^asxSi:^ 
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prayer in the morning or evening ? It is 
such a comfort to me, I have taken upon 
myself to ask permission to read a little of 
the Bihle, and to pray." 

" We have not had the practice here for 
years, Mr. Hastings. But, of course, you, 
being the son of a clergyman, miss it, and 
I shall be glad if you will read a few verses, 
and one or two of the Church prayers in 
the evenings, before we go to rest." 

This was cutting it down to the lowest 
point, but it was better than nothing ; and 
that evening Overton, reminding her of her 
promise, asked for the book. 

They sat around the room, the servants 
being called. But he who read, lay on the 
sofa, resting his ancle on the cushions, 
from whence it had not yet been moved; 
for perfect quiet alone would enable the 
bones to knit. Overton read, in his own 
clear, impressive voice, the second chapter 
of Galatians; and as he did not feel at 
liberty, after the partial permission of Mrs. 
Mayne, to make any observations on what 
he bad read, he fixed \3[ie Ye^'ew^ V^ ^iaSs. 
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desired to enforce by abruptly stopping at 
the words of the eighteenth verse,. " For 
through him we both have access, by one 
Spirit, to the Father." 

Pausing, then, for a few moments, he 
said, "Let us pray," and he read the 
prayers permitted. 

Possibly none others knew his aim, but 
it could not be hid from Alice's heart, that 
he especially designed that verse as his 
message to her soul. 

" We both." Without questioning into 
their primary meaning, Alice understood 
by the words that Overton's God might be 
her God, and that that God was a Father. 
For with that strange ignorance which, like 
a thick rain-cloud, comes over minds, till 
the Sun of Righteousness arises in them, 
she passed over altogether the two short 
words which sum up the whole Gospel of 
Jesus Christ — " through him." 

Yet she prized and cherished the two 

thoughts suggested to her own mind by his 

text. We both — Overton and I — how sweet 

to couple us together, even m i^ifitiL oi^* 
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He has something which I know not, and 
he means to tell me, that I may have it too. 
"Access to the Father." I wonder why 
He is called a Father; doubtless because 
He sent His Son into the world. Again 
she failed to see the grand truth that it is 
OUR Father, and our Father in Christ, 
that is spoken of. But she learned some- 
thing, and was happier. 

Her mother, as we said before, had heard 
the cry of Alice, which, at the moment 
of his fall, had been hidden from his ears. 
Before many days she asked an explana- 
tion. 

"Alice dear, don*t forget that I heard 
you cry out passionately when you saw 
Mr. Hastings fall. "What am I to under- 
stand by that?" 

"Mother, I wonder you did not do so 
too! It was a dreadful thing to see any 
one we had valued, or indeed any one in 
the world, dashed down to the ground in 
that way. Any one but you, with your 
strong nerves, would have cried. o\\^" 
Bat Mrs. Mayne was not ^o Oi^'eS^i ^^^ ^"^ 
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the scent. No, Alice; I know you love 
him. I thought it before, but I am sure 
of it now." She was not sure of it, but 
she deemed the assumption the best way of 
arriving at the truth, 

"And if I did, mamma," said Alice, 
almost passionately, *' would it be wrong ? 
Has he not done more to make me what I 
ought to be, than any one else in the world ? 
If I only had a word with him, such as I 
dare say he would speak if we were alone, 
he could tell me of what would make me 
happier than I am now." 

**I dare say, my child. You would not 
be at all sorry to hear that word, whenever 
it is spoken," said the mother, with a mean- 
ing glance. 

"No, mamma," said she, annoyed; "I 
am not thinking of that at all. He does 
not care for me more than as a Mend. 
You need not be the least afraid of that 
sort of thing. But, to tell the truth, I am 
worn out — only look at my cheeks — ^with 
labouring and praying to be good, and to 
deny myself and conquex my i'avjXX*^^^ 
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** And become a darling little nun, eh ?" 
asked her mother, ridiculing her; and 
adding, "I wonder what sort of veil Overton 
Hastings would like you to take. Not the 
black one, Alice." 

** Mamma, how can you trifle with me 
thus? I tell you again, that there is 
nothing I want to know so much as how I 
may be saved. You, perhaps, cannot feel 
as I feel, but I tell you" — and here the 
heavy tears rolled down Alice's cheeks, as 
she spoke from the passionate overflowing 
of her heart — " I tell you, mother, it is an 
awfal thing to feel one is a miserable sinner, 
and not to know what to do to be saved. 
I have tried and prayed and laboured, but 
instead of growing happier, I only seem 
to get worse. And every party I go to, 
and every song I sing, leaves me miserable, 
because God is not in them. Oh ! " cried 
the child of conviction, with a terrible 
emphasis, "they think me an angel, but 
I know I am only fit for hell — for 
HELL ! " 

Tie mother looked ie^AoS^i ^skx^ss^^* 
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Thoughts of brain fever and of reKgions 
madness sprung into her mind, " You 
are excited, you are ill, my child," she said, 
kissing her. " Come, take some of this sal- 
volatile water, and go to bed. You will be 
better in the morning." 

** Oh, do not mock me in my misery ! 
Mother ; I must speak plain words. I know 
I am a lost sinner, and I do not know what 
I am to do to be saved. If you only felt 
what I do, you would not say it is either 
sickness or excitement. It is a dreadful 
reality. There is a hell, an open hell, 
before me. I have sinned. I am lost, 
mother — lost ! And Overton Hastings does 
not know it, or he would tell me what to do. 
I know he would. Oh ! it is cruel to keep 
us from speaking together. What do I care 
for him? Making love! Nonsense! He 
would not speak of it. I would not listen 
to it. Mother, mother, pity me ! " — and 
the poor girl, stricken so, could only bury 
her burning face, and drop her scalding 
tears, and. check her choking sobs, in the 
bosom which once nouTis\iei\veT,\svv\»^\!iOcL 
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seemed so utterly unable to enter into her 
wants now. 

Mrs. Mayne cried too. " Well, my child, 
you and he shall speak together. But I 
warn you not to let him talk about that 
subject." 

*' He has no idea of doing it, I know, 
mother," sobbed Alice. " If he knew what 
really is the matter with me, he would be 
the last person in the world to speak of 
anything else." 

" Well, my child, I have given you leave 
now; and to-morrow you may have your 
talk together as much as you like." 

Blessing her mother with earnest voice, 
Alice began to prepare for rest ; and Mrs. 
Mayne, still wondering, but unquestionably 
much moved by her earnest words, stood a 
moment, gazing at her child, and then left 
the room. 

Alice prayed fervently that to-morrow 
she might see the light, and lay down to 
rest more hopefully. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

"My daughter wants to have a talk with 
you, Mr. Hastings. I depend on your 
good sense to try and cabn her. She has 
got into a state of religious excitement, and 
I think it ought not to be encouraged," 
were the cold, unsympathetic words Mrs. 
Mayne addressed to Overton when she next 
saw him. , 

He tried to say a word to her, but she 
adroitly turned the subject. So he had to 
wait. 

When household matters, always now 
committed to Alice's hands, were disposed 
of, she went to the diniug-room, and found 
Overton busy teaching Walter how to scan 
a puzzling line of Terence. For Overton 
was a lover of those old poets, and had 
never lost his college habit of dipping into 
their pages occasionally, 

''Now, you go about your business, Mr. 
Walter, and naind you "bimg x£i^ ^^^ \£si^<^ 
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of that play without a mistake this after- 
noon." 

Alice felt very shy when Walter had 
gone. This first interval alone, now that 
it was come, was full of vague alarm. But 
she knew her purpose was true and earnest, 
and that Mr. Hastings was one who would 
wisely and faithfully set her right. 

But he began cheerily talking to her of 
his foreign tour, and of the sights he had 
seen in Italy. An account of interviews 
with some Italian inquirers came next, and 
Alice found herself quite interested in their 
struggles and triumphs. 

" There was one of them," said Overton 
— (and great was the skill and faithfalness 
with which he kept down the rising feelings 
which her actual presence with him for the 
first time since his return home gave rise 
to) — " there was one of these who had still 
a strange hankering after the Eomish faith, 
in some of its less repulsive aspects. Willing 
to abandon the infallibility of the Church, 
and the claims to temporal authority -qnt 
forward by the Boman 'poii\»\B.> V<^ v^S^ ^"^^^ 
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something so attractive in the doctrine of 
guardian angels, of the intercession of Mary, 
and of the grandeur of the Mass — ^its out- 
ward grandeur I mean — that he was long 
kept back by these considerations.'* 

" I wonder why they so cling to the help 
of Mary?*' 

" I cannot say, unless it is that something 
still blinds them to the sole eflBcacy of the 
intercession of Jesus. But in the end, this 
man's doubts gave way. I told him, again 
and again, that I believed one who trusted 
in any mediator, human or angelic, was 
throwing a distinct slight on the holy Jesus, 
and that I believed he could not be a de- 
voted follower of the Lord Jesus, if he put 
his trust in any save him." 

The words ** follower of the Lord Jesus" 
— Overton's own words of nearly a year ago 
— again struck on her heart. She sighed — • 
*' Oh, Mr. Hastings, don't be angry, but, 
instead of telling me about that inquiring 
Italian, tell me about my own soul. God 
Jtnows I am an anxiouB one I" 
^' Then, God be pxalsea. \3a»\. ^otjl w». 
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Miss Mayne," said he, earnestly and reve- 
rently; "God be praised that He has 
broken up your peace ! " 

She wondered. " Oh, Mr. Hastings, 
why do you praise God for what makes one 
so miserable ? I never know what it is to 
have peace now; and indeed I have tried 
and done all I could." 

" What have you done ?" 

" I have denied myself, as far as I could, 
my former gratifications. I have stifled 
pleasant thoughts. I have given up singing 
and painting. I have seldom ridden on 
Mazeppa. I have given up novel reading, 
and taken to reading devotional books. 
Oh, why do you smile at me? I have 
taken up my cross, and tried to follow 
Him:' 

** I do not think you have." 

"What, is not this all I could have 
done?" 

" No, Miss Mayne. May I speak plainly 
to you ?" asked he, yearning over the sal- 
vation of a soul so precious and so eac^<^^. 

" Speak just what you ^oxiXaL ^^j^ *^^ "^ 
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common man. Forget the common-places 
of society. I am nothing now," sighed 
she, " but an anxious, heavy-laden soul." 

" WeU, it seems to me you have gone on 
a wrong principle. You have begun at the 
wrong end. You have tried to follow Jesus, 
but you have never come to Jesus. You 
have tried to take up his Cross, before you 
made acquaintance with the Cross which 
he bore and on which he suflfered. You 
have tried to live as a saved soul, while^ 
all the time you were not a saved soul ! " 

** I know it weU — ^too well." 

" Well, let me entreat you to give up all 
these tryings and seekings and doings, once 
for aU." 

" What ! and go back to just what I was 
before?" 

" In one sense, yes," he said, emphati- 
cally ; " all these doings have been an insult 
to God." 

** Mr. Hastings, from my heart I tell you, 
I did them to please Him, and to save my 
own 50uJ." 
^^I believe it, but you \ia^e> "Hi^exi \aSca^ 
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a way which He will never accept. May I 
tell you a short parable ?" 

"Yes." 

And Overton described to Alice the fami- 
liar illustration of a debtor who, unable to 
satisfy the claims of his creditor, is about 
to be cast into prison, when a kind and 
rich friend pays the whole debt, and the 
man is told that he may go free. "But," 
says the prisoner, ** you see I have nothing 
to pay. I shall only be arrested again." 
"Nay, your creditor is satisfied; the debt 
is paid." " But, suppose he should again 
come down upon me for it; suppose he 
should change his mind." " But he cannot 
change his mind. The debt is paid. The 
bond is cancelled. The matter is all settled. 
He is a just man, and his very justice is 
now as sternly in your favour as it was be- 
fore against you. Now, he, being just, can 
no more imprison you, than formerly, being 
just, he could set you free." Seeing that 
the light was but dawning on Alice's mind, 
he said, "Do you not understand?" 

" Not quite, ^^rtiat \^ >Saa ^^\»Y' 
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Surprised, he answered, ** The debt is 
sin. We are under God's curse because of 
sin, and how shall we escape it ? Not by 
our doings, weak and imperfect, but by the 
satisfaction of Christ, His Son, who lived a 
holy life, and died an innocent death, as 
the sin-bearer, that we might go free.'* 

She still seemed to misunderstand, and 
suddenly suspecting the cause, he asked, 
" Is it possible you have not seen your sin ? 
— that you do not know your guilt ?" 

"Indeed I do see my faults; they are 
many, and I want to know how I may leave 
them oflf." 

" This is all wrong. Sin has two aspects. 
It is a fault or a bad habit, but it is guilt 
too. It must be forgiven before it can be 
cured. You must be pardoned before you 
can be helped to be better." 

She thought, and her keen mind took in 
then and there, for the first time in her 
life, this fundamental truth, that sin, being 
guilt, deserves punishment, and must be 
forgiven, or else reformation is both impos- 
sibJe and superfluouB. 
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** I can imagine a person who had gained 
the mastery over all his faults," said Has- 
tings, *'who yet, after all, was refused the 
kingdom of heaven." 

"How is that? That is what I have 
been trying for. To conquer all my faults 
— to crush down my nature." 

" You. are wrong. You are guilty, and 
you need forgiveness. Jesus Christ, when 
he died, bore our guilt. We are not called 
on to make any satisfaction to God for our 
sins. Jesus has done that long ago. Oh, 
believe it. God is not angry with you now. 
He does but ask you to believe and credit 
what He says. He tells you He is satisfied, 
and so long as you go on trying to satisfy 
Him again, you are denying the merit of 
the death of Christ, and bringing contempt 
on his Cross." 

He paused, and then said, "And that 
God, that Saviour, loves you — longs for you 
— ^waits, with a loving, longing waiting, 
such as you cannot imagine. It is you 
who hold out. It is you. ^Taa ^^sis» ^5s^ 
barrier now — God puts uoiie'' 
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*^ Loves me?" she said, thoughtfully; 
"loves me when I hate myself, I never 
knew that before. God loves me? — ^as I 
am?'* 

" He does. You will feel that yet, I am 
certain," said Overton, with his young hope- 
fulness — ^his earnest trust. 

We cannot follow longer the arguments, 
earnest and pressing, which Overton used 
to convince this young soul to cease from 
her own doings, and to receive Christ's 
work instead. 

She said, hesitatingly, after a long time, 
*'I see it more clearly. I think I under- 
stand what Christ has done, but it seems 
no pleasure to think of it. I know all you 
say is true, but I do not feel it. I cannot 
come with my heart ; it is like stone." 

Hastings earnestly answered, " Oh, do 
not speak of feelings. What I have said is 
solid truth. Could you not receive it, and 
rest upon it as truth ? You will feel all in 
good time. Believe now. You do not love 
Ood, it is true ; but I le^jeat, God loves 
you. I am ceartain oi t\x^\..'' 
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He had almost risen upright in his ear- 
nest argument, but he sunk back wearied 
now. Oh! how he longed that he might 
bring light to her heart. He loved, too 
deeply for utterance, that soul for whom 
Jesus died, and to whom he had been 
drawn so closely by another love. 

But their interview was over; and all 
Alice said, in thanking him, was, **Pray, 
Mr. Hastings, say nothing of this to 
mamma." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Faib shone the rising sun through Alice's 
windows, the morning after this conversa- 
tion. The dazzling yellow light which 
shone on a thousand fields, and gilded the 
spires of every church in England, came 
soft and warm through the lattice, and 
made its bright mark upon the opposite 
wall, as though entreating Alice to arise 
and begin the day. 

She was soon leased, mA ^<b\st.<K^^^a^ 
hour being still dia\.axi\.> ^'e^ cs^e^'^^ '^'^ 
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window, to feel the fresh spring air, which 
was just losing its chillness now, as March 
gave way to April. Fair and tender were 
the little leaves just springing from haw- 
thorn and beech; and though rare still, 
they threw a faint tint of yellow green across 
the woods of Kent, a large stretch of which 
was seen from the Priory windows. 

Alice took her Bible, impelled by that 
craving which awoke again with the dawn- 
ing light ; and placing it on the window sill, 
bent over it to read. Turning over its 
pages, she lighted on the third chapter of 
the Epistle to the Bomans, and read these 
words : — 

"But now the righteousness of God 
without the law is manifested; being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets ; 

*' Even the righteousness of God which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that beUeve : for there is no 
difference : 

*' Eor all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God ; 
''Being justified ireds \>^ \i\^ ^^r^^ 
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through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : 

" Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation, through faith in his blood 

that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus/* 

These words entranced and held fast her 
soul. Having once seen that sin is guilt 
as well as wrong-doing, step by step the 
fabric of salvation rose up before her in all 
its grand proportions. From verse to verse 
of this passage she moved, drinking in new 
truths at each word. It was written for 
her. We do not say she could have under- 
stood it yesterday, but something taught 
her all its meaning now. •" Justified freely 
by his grace.'' Oh! wondrous words for 
Alice Mayne, so unjust, so guilty, so fall 
of wrong-doing. Free forgiveness, complete 
justification, a perfect righteousness, through 
grace. What could be added more ? And hy 
faith. Not by her doings, or self-denyings, 
for God is " the justifier of him which he- 
lieveth in Jesus.*' All smtmsi^^ V^»^<^ ^^ 
. in tbi8. She though.^ oi ^^^aX* 0^^^^^-^^^^^ 
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taught her the day before, that the innocent 
One took our guilt, and bore it entirely on 
the cross, taking it away, burying it in the 
tomb, and rising again the third day, tri- 
umphant over death. 

Was anything more to be done? She 
could see nothing. The Bible told her 
God's grace gave the gift of salvation to all 
who believed; and with a low, trembling 
voice, drawn from her very heart, expressing 
every feeling of her soul in the one sentence, 
she uttered the words, " Lobd, I believe." 

And a joy, a peace, a heavenly calm, stole 
over the spirit of Alice, as she stood there 
alone. No human eye saw it. Angels 
rejoiced in it. God owned it. She was 
at rest. The absolutely perfect atonement 
of Jesus was hers. ^ Being justified by it, 
she could add nothing of her own to it. It 
was as sufficient for her then, at the very 
instant, as it could be in a year's time. 
She saw it all, and again and again, with 
tremhlmg but gradually firmer voice, she 
said, '^liord, I believe ;'' anSiiiithat lonely 
chamber she fell on TcieT "kiieei^^ ^tA \»^\S^ 
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all to JesuB. " Jesus, my Jesus, I see it 
now. Perfect in thy righteousness — free 
through thy death — saved by thy grace. 
wretched soul, to have so long refused 
thee! loving Christ, to have so freely 
received me ! I know thy blood has washed 
me. I take it as my plea. my precious 
Saviour, I am thine for ever ! " 

What light had. shone in upon that hu- 
man soul, to make all heavenly things so 
clear to her ? The Sun of Eighteousness, 
like the bright sun which warmed and illu- 
mined her chamber, had risen, and that 
**with healing on his wings." 

Often as, by God's grace, the scene we 
have described has been repeated since Jesus 
was here among us, it can never lose 
aught of its wondrousness, that one seeking 
long in darkness should suddenly see all 
things plainly. Honour to the Spirit of 
God, who does it — ^taking of the things of 
Christ, showing them to sinners, convincing 
them of righteousness, as He had convinced 
them before of sin and of judgment^ w:l<1 
gently leading them inio \Jaa xek'eK» ol^^'^ss^s.* 
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What was this? It was conversion. 
Alice had passed, in that solemn hour, 
after many trials, through the " strait 
gate," opening into the " narrow way" in 
which pilgrims walk. And now she might 
begin to follow Jesus, having found rest 
in Him. 

All the depth, the magnificence, of her 
joy, cannot be told. It was not excited, 
talkative, overflowing; but it was deep, 
settled, wonderfal, all-pervading, and all- 
comforting. All those questions which had 
been perplexing her these six months past, 
were settled now. She could scarce hav6 
told how, but she felt that it was so. 

" All was ended now — 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing." 

She had, in these latter years, experienced 
just the change which every Apostle felt of 
old when the Lord saved them. She had 
been awakened, preached to, and converted, 
just as the Philippian jailer, or the Ethio- 

pian eunuch, or Saul oi Tai^ua, had been. 

An enemy before — afaienflniQi^* ILxio^i^nsi^ 
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not the Lord Jesus before, but knowing him 
now as "chief among ten thousand, and 
the altogether lovely." " "We which have 
believed do enter into rest." "He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life." 
In sudden conversion there need be no su- 
perstitious introduction of the miraculous, 
no fanatical assumption that an angel had 
been sent to earth ; there is only the repe- 
tition now of the commonest incidents of 
the Apostolic days. The Apostles met 
with cases of sudden conversion everywhere 
— ^the passage immediately from " darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God." 

Alice felt she had entered a new life. 
She was possessor of a new experience. 
She had been given a dignity she had not 
before. Like one who has newly become a 
mother, and feels ennobled by her new and 
strange possession; or like one who has 
been given the privilege of sitting at a 
king's table, having before associated only 
with his meaner subjects, Alices i<53d<. ^^ 
had passed through auck «» dtias^^^ ^^ "^^^ 
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bad never known before. And sbe was 
cahnly glad. Thanking God again with 
words that came from a heart too full to 
use the words of others, she smoothed her 
hair, and quietly descended to the break- 
fast parlour. What a change in one short 
morning ! She famished the table as usual, 
and then sat by the fire, and quietly waited. 
The dignity of character which distress of 
mind had interrupted, returned with the 
advent of peace, and Alice was a calm and 
happy Alice again. When Overton was 
wheeled in upon his sofa, she approached 
to bid him good morning. He looked in 
her face. He read it all. He saw that the 
cloud was gone. He saw that light, full 
of meaning, the sign of the brotherhood of 
the children of God, and he was satisfied. 

*'Was he right?" She looked in his 
face with those unwavering, trusting eyes 
of hers. "Yes, it is so," she said. "I 
have found Jesus." 

His heart was quite too full to speak, 

and be bowed his head for a moment, and 

t^M bia joy to God, IVieii^ ^\i«a \ia 
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raised it again, their eyes met. He did not 
try to hide his secret now, and she saw it. 
But they did not tell each other all they 
saw in that strange hour of double bliss. 

Mrs. Mayne could not but be aware^ 
when she came down, that something had 
happened. The nature of the occurrence 
she could but surmise. She saw joy written 
on the faces of both these young people, 
but she mistook its source, and assumed 
hastily that the confidence she had placed 
in both had been violated. They spoke 
but little during the meal, and to "Walter 
fell the chief share of the conversation. 
He would go on talking of fishing-rods, 
fowling-pieces, and out-of-door amusement, 
with all a boy's unconsciousness of a some- 
thing present engrossing all attention, and 
occupying the minds of all. 

" Alice," cried Mrs. Mayne, after break- 
fast, calling her to her own room, " Is it 
possible ? What has happened ? Has Mr. 
Hastings spoken to you ? Has — ^he ?" 

" Be quite happy, mamma ; nothing Ckl 
that sort has happeneSi* ^^ "V ^cci. ^^ 
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going to be jour gloomy child any more* 
I am going to be your happy, joyous Alice. 
Are you glad?" 

" And give up those foolish fancies you 
had taken up ? I knew you would come in 
time to see your folly and morbidness." 

'^ Oh, mamma, you are utterly mistaken. 
Something very different makes me glad; 
I was blind; now I see. I was guilty; 
now Christ has forgiven me." 

A shade passed over that mother's fs^oe, 
which reminded Alice of her greeting of 
her darling Eobert two years ago. "Oh, 
mother, is it possible that you can be sorry 
when I am so glad ? I am happy, quiet, 
joyful. Oh," said she, "mother, if you 
only knew it all ! " 

"Kuew what all?" 

" Christ, who bore our sins — ^Jesus, who 
sets poor sinners free — my Saviour, who 
has paid my debt in full. And my Saviour 
may be yours, too, mother. You may find 
him if you seek him." 

So did this new-born soul use her first 
V hours in seeking to ma asxoflast, 1&» \as^ 
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ever so. The torch which one carries i 
borne from place to place, to kindle otheri 
The Ught will shine. The child of Go 
will try to make others children too. 

Seeing that the whole tone of Alice' 
mind was changed, and that she was " h€ 
own bright girl" again, Mrs. Mayne wa 
re-assured. " If it does her no more ban 
than this, I have nothing to say against it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SuMMEE, bright, warm, and glorious, ha 
fallen upon the " Garden of England.'' Th 
woods of Kent, with their rich foliag< 
their peeping hamlets, white-walled an 
red-roofed — ^their occasional spires, slendc 
and graceful, pointing to heaven — thee 
far-spreading woods were green again. 

There were busy sounds heard at Favoui 
field. On a rising ground, backed by forej 
trees, and facing across a valley to the soutl 
a trench had been dug, and igik*^ ^1 \scss 
and stone were lying di ^JocAaX*^ x^*^^ 
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the labours of the mason. In Favonrfield, 
for the first time, a mansion is to be erected, 
to survey the neat white cottages and the 
pretty fields sloping to the river. 

Overton Hastings is riding a black horse 
slowly up and down among the masons, 
and giving his orders vrith quick intelli- 
gence. But Overton is not alone. Never 
many feet from his side, a lady rides a dark 
chestnut, whom she manages with accus- 
tomed rein. They are not speaking much ; 
but when their eyes do meet, they tell each 
other, by a silent telegraphy, all they need 
to say. The rich brown hair, simply held 
in a net, the dark, expressive eyes, the tall 
and perfect figure, tell you that the lady is 
Alice Mayne. And so they are together 
there. The course of true love has run 
smooth so far, and both ride over here 
daily to inspect the progress of the new 
house at Favourfield. 

And let no one imagine for an instant 

that the possession of the gift of God's 

grace took aught from the bright human 

bappinoBS of tiiese a^otic^QL ou^<&« lUu^^^^^ 
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a glad addition to all their present joy, a 
seal of all their love, to know that it was to 
be eternal — ^that the end of this life would 
be only the beginning of another, how much 
brighter! And thus they found, as all 
must find, that that which sanctified their 
joys, doubled them too; and that it is a 
falsehood, too plain to need refutation, that 
religion is a skeleton at the feast, sapping 
the foundations of genuiije happiness, and 
casting the cold shadow of gloom across the 
sun-lighted plains of life. 

That the saving grace which had touched 
the heart of Alice Mayne, had brought her 
peace and happiness, instead of grief and 
anxiety, had been evident from the very 
first. Mrs. Mayne had soon discovered 
that every conversation between Alice and 
Mr. Hastings had but brightened the face 
of her daughter, and new joys shone there, 
as all the riches of the glory of Christ's 
inheritance had been unfolded before her. 

Soon she had come to learn the new and 
strange lesson, that the leili^OkVi ^1 CJ^ssS^ 
is the religion o£ 'kaYpi^afc^'^* i^^^ ^"^^^ 
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serenely but perfectly happy. This had 
satisfied the anxious mother; and when^ 
one afternoon, after his ankle had quite 
recovered, Overton had approached her on 
the garden grass, and said, looking boldly 
in her face, "Mrs. Mayne, can you will- 
ingly spare your daughter to the care of 
one who has scarcely need to promise i)ukt 
he will keep her, by God's help, as the 
dearest earthly treasure?" — she had not 
been able to say anything but, " Ask her ; " 
and with a smile, the young man replied, 
that that was scarcely necessary. Their 
eyes had, weeks ago, told tales to one 
another, and patience had been sorely 
tried in the effort to keep silent so long. 
Then had Alice appeared, by chance, on 
the garden grass, and one word had settled 
all. 

This was a bright spot in a bright picture. 

Sunny days of unmixed joy had followed — 

the light of Jesus shining on the light of 

love, and making it purer, intenser, and 

more enduring. 

Now scheBies of th.e ivxtxu^ -^ete^ ooms^. 
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to give occupation to the hours — not castles 
in the air however, for the house at Favour- 
field gave promise of being as substantial 
and well-built as any in the county of 
Kent. And Mrs. Mayne, smiling, bade 
Mr. Hastings be quick about his building, 
for it was impossible that her Alice should 
quit one house, until she had another to 
go to. 

Beader, sunshine springs from the sun. 
The Sun of Bighteousness has not risen 
to make His people dark, ignorant, doubt- 
ing, gloomy; but bright and happy, and 
useful too. Day is the time for toil, and 
the night of rest cometh. These two 
young Christians were not idle; — ere 
summer was well settled on the world, 
Mrs. Mayne, the fond but worldly mother, 
had become a sharer in Alice's joy. Then 
the triumph of grace was complete. 
happy Alice ! — ^happy in the joy of peace, 
and in the joy of usefulness ! 

"We have spoken often in the preceding 
pages of the joy oi religion. Hoti <sa».^^ 
m&ke good to the leadiet"^ xdmjA. wst ^^'^sst- 
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tion, that the Christian's life is one of joy? 
We point to its nature^ and to examples of 
its exercise. Who is there who can go 
with a light heart about his daily occupa- 
tions, while he has the consciousness of a 
debt unpaid, a prison before him, a creditor 
waiting to take advantage of his insolvency ? 
Who is there who, when this consciousness 
is removed, by the knowledge that all claims 
against him are satisfied, will not feel his 
heart grow light and leap upward like an 
elastic spring, when the burden is gone ! 

Somewhat such is the case with man's 
soul. So long as our joys consist with an 
unpardoned state, we are liable to be robbed 
of them in a moment by the mere discovery 
of their passing nature. We cannot rest in 
what is passing away. But, then, to go 
further, and to find out that the most high 
God is ofiering us His peace — ofiering to 
receive us into His family, to adopt us as 
His children, and to constitute us the inhe- 
ritors of His glory — ofiering us a place and 
position with Himself, which nothing shall 
ever take away ; — ^thia ia to gwsi ^i-nt^b^ A 
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joy which, indeed, is worth the haying; 
and to lay hold of this offered peace and 
salvation, is to grasp a hand which, while 
it blesses, will not let us go. 

To hope for salvation is not joy : to have 
it, is the highest joy. To labour for eternal 
life is weariness : to receive it and rejoice 
in it, is rest. The world's religion, which 
lies in efforts and "views," merely, may 
well be looked upon as gloomy: Christ's 
religion, on the other hand — ^the religion of 
a salvation attained, a Saviour found, an 
eternal portion secured — ^this is bright and 
joyous, and this we have desired to exhibit 
through all these pages. 

Those who have tried it, have found the 
same. In all nations, he who has believ- 
ingly laid hold of the great salvation which 
God has given to us in Jesus, has found in 
it such a perfect rest and joy, that he has 
wondered how he could have spumed it so 
long. " I would," wrote, about twelve years 
ago, a young soldier of the Cross, " will- 
ingly part with every earthly c»oxa&jtf^ ^^st 
lite, for one hour' a coimxiXimsyD. ^aS^ nk^^^ 
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my Saviour in heaven." Surely he mnsi 
have found out something in religion which 
the careless know not, and of which they 
have no idea, who name Christianity a pro- 
fession of gloom and morbidness. 

But to return. Alice was happy thus, 
Overton was happy, the mother was happy; 
and it was the conscious acceptance of the 
religion of Christ which gave that perfect 
brightness to their earthly joy — which 
made them say, not, "Will this last?" 
but, " Thank God, this joy no man taketh 
away." 

Old Aby Giles was the first to welcome 
Alice to her new home. On that bright 
October day which saw the double ceremony 
of the marriage of Alice and the first occu- 
pancy of the new house, an old and vene- 
rable man of seventy-nine stood waiting at 
the door of Favourfield. His eyes were 
full of tears as he said to the bride de- 
scending from her carriage, "I mind the 
day when Mister Hastings' father brought 
Lis wife — ^his Alice — ^to visit me, poor young 
iibing. He said to me, ^J. tc^tA \\» ^^i^ 
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* Aby, you and I have known each other a 
good while now : will you pray for a bless- 
ing on our union?' I said to him that 
day — 'tis thirty years ago, but it has not 
quitted my mind — * Master, " He that find- 
eth a wife findeth a good thing, and ob- 
taineth favour of the Lord." And it came 
true for him. I wish ye nothing better. 
Master Overton, than to live as he lived, 
and to die as he died." 

The old man stretched forth his hand, 
withered with sixty years of toil for his 
bread, and said, "The Lord in heaven 
bless ye ! The Lord bless ye !" 

And the first death-bed beside which 
Alice and her husband knelt together, was 
the death-bed of Abraham Giles. The 
time of year had come round again when 
Mr. Hastings had died. Twelve long 
and memorable months for these two — 
months of expectation, despair, hope, fear, 
joy, and satisfaction. Eainy and cold, the 
November days closed early on the moors 
and woods. And as the ted. wsai ^sjisc^»\ssa!. 
last slant beams tbiougJoi^iSaa fti^ssicpDA.^^scL^'^ 
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of Abj's little cottage room, the yotuig 
pair entered to receive the last blessing of 
the venerable saint. 

"Ye have come to say good-bye?" he 
asked, with cheerM tones. " That is the 
last sun I shall see on this earth; but I 
welcome the day that rises." 

"Are you in much pain, Aby?" asked 
Alice. 

" I've a'most forgotten about pain now, 
Mrs. Hastings ; .the Lord bless ye. The 
mercy of God has sent me numbness 
in my legs and back, and I scarcely feel 
a pain." 

The red light had crept along the wall 
and bed-curtain, and now fell warmly on 
old Aby's face. They saw it, and it seemed 
to them like the dawn of heaven. 

" It is peace — ^perfect peace. From first 
to last. Master and Mistress, I have had 
peace, and the Lord never suffered it to be 
broken but once." 

" How was that?" asked Overton. 

*' Thirty years ago, I had a great press 
ol work. There ^exo «;i^q^s1 o^u^Vaij^Mik 
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Bwore in about some outbreaks in Maid- 
stone, and I was one. We had duty day 
and night ; and I will confess I forgot my 
duty to the Almighty. But I suffered for 
it. He that gives peace to the prayerM, 
let me feel for one month what it was to 
lose it. But when I mightily cried to the 
Lord, I found Him again, and never lost 
His presence since !" 

" Happy Aby!" 

"Yes. But he who will not walk with 
the Lord, will soon lose his peace. We 
have two things, aye, three things, to do, 
if we want to live in perfect peace year after 
year. The first is, to look unto Jesus ; the 
next is, to pray to Jesus in close commu- 
nion; the last is, to work for Jesus. My 
belief is, the Lord will never forsake them 
that minds these three." 

" God give us grace," said Alice, taking 
Overton's hand, " to live thus." 

*'You pardon a dying old man, young 
lady, for talking thus to his betters. But 
we all get to be pretty much w^^ ^-^ '^s^ss. 
djing beds." 
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"And equal in another way, Aby — all 
one in Jesus." 

A change came quickly over that vene- 
rable face. They knelt, and committed the 
passing spirit to the Redeemer; and as 
they knelt, it had fled away from earth, 
and Aby was gone. It was within one 
week of the day on which, a year ago, his 
master and friend had died. 

Then beside that bed they knelt, and 
asked for grace to remember those three 
counsels of dying Aby — ^to look unto Jesus, 
to hold communion with Jesus, and to 
work for Jesus. 

And so they live from year to year. 
Favourfield is the house of love — domestic 
love — where grace and nature have both 
]oined to tie the bond. And around Favour- 
field the married Alice is the true " sister 
of mercy ;" not deeming that to be devoted 
to the Lord needs a vow of separation from 
the sacred bond, which He has dignified by 
making symbolic of His own union with 
His bride, the CTaTxrcli; but entering all 
the .more dee^lj^iA^'iSi^'^iiXSs^^ 
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of those around her, since she has cultivated 
all human sympathies herself. 

Alice has won many souls. But her fa- 
vourite lesson is this : — ^Forget self — forget 
its goodness and its badness. Come to 
Jesus, away from everything which self can 
offer. Come at once to him. Eeceive this 
word which I have declared to you, *' He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him ; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way; AND THE LORD HATH 
LAED ON HIM THE INIQUITY OF US 
ALL." 

JUST AS THOU ART. 

Just as thou art — without one trace 
Of love, or joy, or inward grace, 
Or meetness for the heavenly place — 
guilty sinner, come ! 

Barden*d with guilt, wouldst thou he hlest? 
Trust not the world— it gives no rest : 
I bring relief to hea;cts o^^t^«,\< — 
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Come, leave ihy burden at the cross : 
Count all thy gains but empty dross : 
My grace repays all earthly loss — 
O needif sinner, come ! 

Come, hither bring thy boding fears, 
Thy aching heart, thy bursting tears : 
*Tis mercy's voice salutes thine ears — 
trembling sinner, come ! 

" The Spirit and the Bride say. Come ; 
Rejoicing saints re-echo. Come;" 
Who faints, who thirsts, who will, may come — 
The Saviour bids thee come I 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The novelist would end the story now. 
Short-sighted delineator of human life! 
The true life of the being destined for 
eternity does but commence with the crisis 
of conversion : the true life of the man and 
woman does but begin on the marriage day. 
*' Married and done for" is the novelist's 
principle ; but in real life, the wedding-day 
is but the starting-point of the true human 
Jn'siory. 
And these two, of vAiom OTxt «toc^ \^Bfi^ 
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were possessed of a secret which secured 
them against the invasion of discontent, 
and the rule of anxiety. Knowing that to 
one sympathising ear above, all cares are 
known — certain that to Him the small 
anxieties of life are as real a matter of 
interest as its greater troubles, they began, 
in the spirit of self-sacrifice, to live for Him. 
And when, one day, glancing at the book 
which used to lie, with all its gleaming 
binding, on the Priory table, Alice Hastings, 
smiling, said, *' Overton, can you tell me 
the meaning of these verses now — 

" We have but faith, we cannot know.** 

He answered, " I think I told you that 
poet had much to learn and much to un- 
learn. Can you not say more than that ?" 

And Alice answered, bending her head 
as though she felt the thought was almost 
too high for human mind — 

" * This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast eeuLt/ * 1 Vrcv.^>» 
whom I have believed.' '^ 
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Whereupon Overton asked her tl 
" Alice, my own wife, what do you 
my question now. Are you a follower < 
Lord Jesus?" 

" Once," she said, laying her hand 
his arm, " I neither knew what it n 
nor cared to know. Then, I longec 
did not know; now, thank God, I 
follow Him, because He has taken n 
His own, and goes before me, directii 
steps." 

. " And once you thought you could 
Him without first coming to Him ?" 

"I did, but, as you know, it sei 
every day further and further away. 
I believe now, that it is as impossil 
follow the Lord Jesus, and to take r 
Gross, till he has shown one first wh 
death on that Cross was for, as it woul( 
been for your masons to have covered tl 
and finished the walls of Favourfield, 
they had dug the foundations, on t 
/ 6ror^ first to last, the whole house stj 
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